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VoL.  LXV  APRIL,  19;U  No.  4 

PAN  AMERICAN  DAY 

liv  THE  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 

A  PROCLAMATION 

Whereas  the  (JovtMiiinsj  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  at 
the  session  held  on  Wednesday,  May  7,  1930,  adopted  a  resolution 
reading  as  follows: 

Whereas,  It  would  he  desirable  to  recommend  the 
designation  of  a  date  which  should  he  observed  as 
“Pan  American  Day’’  in  all  the  Republics  of  America 
and  which  should  he  established  as  a  commemorative 
symbol  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  American  nations 
and  the  voluntary  union  of  all  in  one  continental 
community; 

Whereas,  April  14th  is  the  date  on  which  the  reso¬ 
lution  creating  the  Pan  American  Union  was  adopted; 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  I'nion 

Resolves:  To  recommend  that  the  Governments, 
members  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  designate  April 
14th  as  “Pan  American  Day’’  and  that  the  national 
flags  be  displayed  on  that  date. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Herbert  Hoover,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  resolution  adoptetl 
by  the  (Joverning  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  do  hereby 
proclaim  April  14  as  “Pan  American  Day,’’  and  do  hereby  order  that 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  be  displayed  on  all  Government  build¬ 
ings  on  that  date,  and  do  invite  the  schools,  civic  associations,  and 
people  of  the  United  States  generally  to  observe  the  day  with  appro- 
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priate  ceremonies,  thereby  giving  expression  to  the  spirit  of  conti¬ 
nental  solidarity  and  to  the  sentiments  of  cordiality  and  friendly 
feeling  which  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States  en- 
entertain  toward  the  peoples  and  Governments  of  the  other  Repub¬ 
lics  of  the  American  Government. 

In  witness  wheueof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused 
the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  28th  day  of  May,  in  the 
year  of  our  Ijonl  nineteen  hundred  and  thirty,  and  of  the 
[seal]  Independence  of  the  Uniteil  States  of  America  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty-fourth. 

Herbert  Hoover 

By  the  President : 

H.  L.  Stimson 

Secretary  of  State 


FOREWORD 

THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION  IN  PAN  AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 


By  L.  S.  Rowe,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union 

IT  is  most  fitting  that  the  Pan  American  Union  should  signalize  the 
first  observance  of  Pan  American  Day  by  the  issue  of  a  special  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Bulletin.  The  occasion  affords  the  opportunity  for  an 
estimate  of  the  significance  of  the  work  of  the  Union,  not  only  in 
terms  of  its  concrete  achievements,  but  also  with  a  view  to  visualizing 
its  larger  purposes  as  an  international  organization. 

Important  as  is  the  record  of  achievement  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  during  the  period  of  more  than  40  years  of  its  existence,  the 
major  achievements  are  to  be  found  in  those  less  tangible  but  no  less 
important  results  which  have  been  accomplished  through  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  mutual  understanding  between 
the  republics  of  America.  Entirely  aside  from  the  treaties  and  con¬ 
ventions  signed  at  the  successive  International  Conferences  of  Ameri¬ 
can  States,  and  in  addition  to  the  important  contributions  made  by 
the  many  specialized  and  technical  conferences  of  a  Pan  American 
character  that  have  been  held  during  the  last  40  years,  the  most 
important  achievement,  as  viewed  to-day,  is  that  there  has  gradually 
developed  a  spirit  of  mutual  service  between  the  republics  of  America; 
an  atmosphere  of  goo<i  will,  which  means  even  more  than  treaties, 
conventions,  or  resolutions.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  is  a  voluntary  union  of  the  American  republics  not  based 
on  conventional  arrangements,  but  on  a  series  of  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  successive  international  conferences  of  American  States.  In 
other  words,  any  State,  member  of  the  ITiion,  has  been  free  to  with¬ 
draw  without  notice,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  complete  freedom 
of  action  has  served  to  strengthen  rather  than  to  weaken  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  organization.  It  is  true  that  at  the  Sixth  International 
Conference  of  American  States,  held  at  Ilabana,  a  convention  relating 
to  the  Pan  American  Imion  was  signed,  but  this  convention  will  not 
become  effective  until  ratified  by  all  the  countries,  members  of  the 
Union.  In  the  jueantime,  the  Union  continues  its  work,  as  it  has  for 
the  last  40  yearn,  on  the  basis  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  successive 
Pan  Ajiierican  conferences. 

At  no  time  has  there  been  any  attempt  to  give  to  the  Pan  American 
Union  compulsory  powers  over  the  members  of  the  Union.  At  the 
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outset  the  e(|uality  of  the  States,  iueiul)ers  of  the  Union,  was  laid  down 
as  a  eardinal  prineiple,  and  there  has,  furthermore,  always  been  a 
taeit  ajrreement  that  all  deeisions  of  the  Union  should  he  taken  hy 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Cloverning  Board  and  that  in  ease  of  any  differ- 
enee  of  opitiion  the  matter  in  question  should  he  postponed  for  further 
consideration. 

The  question  is  often  asked:  “To  what  extent  has  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  settled  disputes  between  the  republics  of  America?’’ 
Surprise  is  at  times  expressed  that  the  l^an  American  I'nion  does  not 
undertake  to  direct  the  settlement  of  disputes  arisin<;  between  the 
nations  of  Ameriea.  This  attitude  is  due  to  a  misconception  of  the 
nature  of  the  I’nion  and  of  the  basic  principles  which  dominate  its 
activities.  The  Pan  American  Union  was  not  founded  for  the  purpose 
of  settliu"  international  disputes.  The  founders  of  the  Union  felt 
that  hy  emphasizin';  the  principles  that  unite  rather  than  those  that 
divide  the  rei)uhlics,  hy  fostering  the  spirit  of  helpfulness  and  eoopera- 
tion,  an  atmosphere  of  good  feeling  and  solidaritv  would  he  gradually 
developed  in  which  every  international  dispute,  no  matter  how  diffi¬ 
cult,  would  lend  itself  to  the  orderly  processes  of  eonciliation  and  arbi¬ 
tration.  The  difficulty  is  that  we  still  conceive  of  international  rela¬ 
tions  in  terms  of  international  differences  rather  than  in  those  of 
international  cooperation.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  first  (piestion 
that  is  usually  asked  in  estijiiating  the  importance  of  an  international 
organization  is  to  what  extent  it  settles  international  disputes.  The 
Pan  American  I’nion  was  founded  with  a  totally  different  purpose  in 
view,  hut  its  influence  in  developing  the  spirit  of  unity  and  solidarity 
among  the  repuldics  has  made  it  an  indirect,  hut  not  less  ])otent,  factor 
in  the  settlement  of  disputes. 

When  we  stop  to  examine  the  ])rocedure  hy  which  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  between  the  republics  of  America  has  been  develo|)ed,  it  is 
necessary  to  visualize  the  more  concrete  and  practical  prot)lems  which 
have  been  the  sut)ject  of  the  long  series  of  Pan  American  conferences. 
I  refer  not  merely  to  the  G  diplomatic  conferences  which  have  assembled 
since  1889,  but  to  the  80  specialized  and  technical  conferences  of  a 
Pan  American  nature  that  have  been  held,  each  intended  to  further 
the  principle  of  continental  cooperation  in  the  solution  of  the  i)rob- 
lems  common  to  all  the  republics.  It  is  through  this  long  series  of 
conferences  that  the  habit  of  interchange  of  experience  and  of  con¬ 
structive  cooperation  has  been  developed,  constituting  the  major 
achievement  of  the  I’nion. 

The  history  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  the  record  of  a  constantly 
expanding  field  of  influence  and  activity,  utilizing  every  possible 
opportunity  to  foster  cooperation  between  the  governments  and  the 
peoples  of  the  Anierican  republics. 
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Tins  enlarfienuMit  of  the  sphoro  of  indutMice  of  the  rnion  is  due  in  a 
jireat  measure  to  the  unswerving;  devotion  of  the  ineinhers  of  the  CJov- 
erniiif;  Board  to  tlie  larfier  purposes  for  which  the  Pan  American  I'nion 
was  founded.  This  l)oard  is  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
Pnited  States  and  the  ambassadors,  ministers,  and  charjjes  d’affaires 
of  the  repnhlics  of  Latin  America  accredited  to  the  Government  at 
Washinfiton.  Meetings  are  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  each 
month,  hut  the  material  for  the  consideration  of  these  meetings  is  pre- 
])ared  by  a  large  number  of  committees  to  which  special  problems  are 
entrusted.  In  addition  to  the  concrete  problems  to  which  the  hoard 
addresses  itself,  there  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  constant  and  regular  meetings  extending  over  a  period  of  more 
than  40  years  have  developed  an  atmosphere  of  inter-American  coop¬ 
eration  which  constitutes  the  most  important  of  the  intangible 
achievements  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

As  is  well  known,  the  Pan  American  Union  in  its  early  years  devoted 
itself  mainly  to  the  development  of  closer  commercial  relations 
between  the  repnhlics  of  America,  and  its  efforts  in  this  direction  were 
crowned  with  a  full  measure  of  success.  Gradually,  however,  the 
work  of  the  I'nion  has  extended  into  a  broader  field.  The  expansion 
of  the  L’nion’s  work  is  probably  best  reflected  in  the  establishment  of 
new  administrative  divisions,  each  representing  an  expansion  of 
activity  and  influence. 

Probably  the  most  important  step  taken  by  the  Pan  American 
Union  in  recent  years  was  the  establishment  of  the  Division  of  Intel¬ 
lectual  C’ooperation.  C’oncrete  expression  was  thus  given  to  the 
movement  for  closer  cultural  relations  between  the  nations  of  America, 
a  movement  which  accpiires  increasing  significance  with  each  year. 
Until  recently  the  cidtural  relations  of  the  American  repid)lics  were 
with  Europe  rather  than  with  one  another  and  many  international 
misunderstandings  were  traceable  to  the  absence  of  currents  of  intel¬ 
lectual  understanding.  With  a  view  to  remedying  this  situation,  the 
Pan  American  Union  began  to  encourage  the  interchange  of  students 
and  professors  as  well  as  the  establishment  of  closer  ties  between 
universities  and  scientific  associations  throughout  the  Americas. 
This  work  developed  so  rapidly  and  proved  so  fruitful  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  create  a  special  division  in  the  Pan  American 
Union.  A  further  step  was  taken  in  the  establishment  of  an  Inter- 
American  Institute  of  Intellectual  Cooperation,  provided  for  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  American  States. 
The  organic  statute  of  this  institute  was  adopted  by  the  Congress  of 
Hectors,  Deans,  and  Educators,  which  assembled  at  Habana  on 
February  20,  1930.  In  the  great  movement  for  closer  international 
understanding,  we  realize  to-day  as  we  have  never  realized  before 
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that  the  mutual  comprehension  of  national  ideals  and  mutual  appre¬ 
ciation  of  national  points  of  view  are  of  the  {ireatest  importance. 

Another  new  division  of  the  Pan  American  rnion  which  is  called 
upon  to  play  an  im|)ortant  i)art  in  Pan  American  affairs  is  the  newly 
created  Division  of  Ajrricidtural  C'ooperation.  During  recent  years 
it  has  become  evident  that  the  nations  of  America,  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  their  position  as  ])roducei-s  of  raw  material,  must  develop  the 
most  advanced  scientific  methods  of  production.  Unless  this  is  done 
their  economic  development  is  likely  to  he  seriously  retarded  by 
reason  of  the  con’.petition  offered  by  Africa  and  the  East  Indies, 
where  new  methods  of  prwluction  are  now  beiii"  applied  to  the 
production  of  such  staple  commodities  as  rubber,  cocoa,  and  cotton. 
It  was  with  a  view  to  brinjiing  about  an  interchange  of  opinion  on 
this  important  subject  that  the  First  Inter-American  Conference  on 
Agricidture  assembled  at  Washington,  September  8-20,  1930.  This 
conference  entrusted  to  the  Division  of  Agricultural  Cooperation  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  functions  of  far-reaching  imi)ortance.  In 
fact,  this  division  is  destined  to  become  a  great  clearing  house  for 
information  on  agricultural  matters  for  the  nations  of  America. 

The  establishment  of  the  Division  of  Financial  Information  at  the 
Pan  American  Union  constitutes  another  important  move  in  Pan 
American  affairs.  The  Union  is  thus  carrying  forward  a  plan  for- 
nndated  at  the  First  and  Second  Pan  American  Financial  Conferences 
held  at  Washington  in  1915  and  1920,  respectively.  The  period  since 
the  Great  War  has  led  to  closer  financial  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  republics  of  Latin  America,  which  have  taken  the 
form,  first,  of  lai^er  investments  of  capital  from  the  United  States 
in  industrial  enterprises  in  those  countries,  and,  secondly,  the  flotation 
of  Latin  American  loans  in  the  L'nited  States.  The  result  to-tlay  is 
that  the  total  capital  investment  of  the  United  States  in  Latin  America 
is  not  less  than  six  billions  of  dollars.  Coincident  with  this  movement 
has  been  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  in(|uirios  for  financial 
information  received  at  the  Pan  American  Union.  This  has  made  it 
desirable  to  establish  a  special  division  in  which  complete  and  accurate 
data  relative  to  the  finances  of  each  of  the  countries,  members  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  as  well  as  the  finances  of  their  administrative 
subdivisions,  are  collated  and  made  readily  available. 

In  this  presentation  I  have  not  undertaken  to  discuss  at  length  the 
long-established  divisions  of  the  Union  which  are  constantly  increasing 
their  respective  spheres  of  influence.  The  Counselor’s  Office  is  giving 
careful  attention  to  the  many  clubs  throughout  the  United  States 
that  are  making  special  studies  of  Latin  American  affairs,  furnishing 
them  with  material  and  stimulating  the  expansion  of  their  work.  This 
office  is  also  performing  a  unique  service  in  arranging  a  series  of  con- 
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certs  of  Latin  Ajuerican  music  at  the  Pan  American  Union  which  are 
broadcast  throughout  the  United  States  and  also  to  Latin  America. 

The  Trade  Adviser’s  Office  is  answering  the  many  inquiries  relating 
to  opportunities  for  trade  e.xpansion.  Such  intpiiries  are  received 
from  all  parts  of  the  continent.  This  office  is  also  entrusted  with  the 
preparation  of  the  special  booklets  relating  to  the  countries  of  America, 
their  eai)ital  cities  and  most  important  commodities. 

The  main  responsibility  of  the  Editorial  Division  is  the  editing  of 
the  three  editions  of  the  monthly  Bulletin.  This  publication  pre¬ 
sents  to  the  world  as  complete  a  picture  as  possible  of  the  outstanding 
events  of  Pan  American  importance.  The  work  of  the  Statistical 
Division  is  constantly  e.xpanding  because  of  the  necessity  of  following 
as  fully  as  possibly  the  development  of  international  trade  in  each  of 
the  countries,  members  of  the  Union.  The  rapid  growth  of  the 
Library,  known  as  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library,  has  made  it  the 
most  important  depository  of  Latin  American  documents.  Its  use¬ 
fulness  to  students  and  investigators  is  being  broadened  with  each 
year.  In  this  connection,  it  should  also  be  noted  that  the  large  in¬ 
crease  in  the  amount  of  translating  work  at  the  Pan  American  Union 
has  made  it  necessary  to  establish  a  special  Division  of  Translations. 

No  account  of  the  expansion  of  the  work  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
would  be  complete  without  reference  to  the  important  service  that  is 
being  accomplished  by  the  Pan  American  Sanitarx^  Bureau,  established 
at  the  Pan  American  Union.  This  bureau  has  become  a  center  of 
information  for  all  the  republics  of  America  in  all  matters  relating  to 
public  liealth  and  hygiene  and,  through  the  publication  of  its  Bo- 
LETf.v,  it  is  constantly  stimulating  improvement  in  this  ever-widening 
field. 

In  estimating  the  part  which  the  Pan  American  Union  has  played 
and  is  to-day  jilaying  in  Pan  American  affairs,  it  is  necessary,  of  course, 
to  set  forth  its  concrete  achievements  in  establishing  closer  cultural 
ties  between  the  nations  of  American  and  in  strengthening  commercial 
relations.  But  beyond  this  and  even  more  important  than  these 
more  practical  results  are  the  atmosphere  of  good  will  and  the  feeling 
of  community  of  interest  which  the  Pan  American  Union  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  creating  and  which  are  contributing  so  much  toward  the 
establishment  of  an  American  continental  system.  To  the  historian 
of  the  future  this  will  undoubtedly  be  regarded  as  the  major  contribu¬ 
tion  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 


CONCILIATION  AND  ARBITRATION 
IN  AMERICA 


By  Dr.  Victou  M.  M.^fuxrA 

Mitiisitr  of  l\ru  to  Brazil;  on  taUcr  of  the  I nternatioual  Conimisxioii  of  Juristn  in 
19J7;  Periiriait  delegate  to  the  Sirth  I  nternatioual  Conference  of  American  States 
and  to  the  I  nternatioual  Conference  of  American  ,'<lates  on  Conciliation  and  Arbi¬ 
tration;  etc. 

AC’EKTAIX  rhythm  is  apparoiit  in  tho  dovolopmont  of  institutions 
for  preservinj:  poaco.  From  time  to  time*  and  in  diverse  refjions 
of  the  world  they  make  their  appearance  and  in  their  evolution  follow 
the  same  {reneral  outlines.  It  may  he  said  that  their  progress  is 
influenced  less  hy  objective  facts  than  hy  psychological  factors. 
There  are  periods  when  nations  feel  overwhelmed  by  the  fear  of  war. 
Anxiously  they  seek  guaranties  of  stability,  eciuilibrium,  and  means  of 
continuing  to  live  more  or  less  peaceably  together.  In  such  periods 
security  pacts  flourish,  and  trends  toward  regional  unions  and  collective 
alliances  increase;  these  international  activities  are  imbued  with  a  kind 
of  harmony-worshipping  mysticism  arising  from  the  need  for  repose. 

That  is  what  happened  in  Europe  after  the  Napoleonic  Wars. 
That  is  what  has  been  happening  since  the  last  general  cataclysm. 
That  is  what  hajipened  on  the  American  Continent  in  the  days  of  the 
revolution  for  independence:  “  Independence,  peace,  and  guaranties,” 
said  the  famous  Bernardo  Monteagudo,  “are  the  eminently  national 
interests  of  the  republics  that  have  just  been  created.  Each  of 
them  retpiires  the  estahlishment  of  a  political  system  which  supposes 
the  preexistence  of  an  assembly  or  congress  where  ideas  may  be 
exchanged  and  the  principles  which  must  constitute  and  support  that 
system  be  admitted.”  More  than  a  century  later  this  conception 
of  solidarity,  born  of  fear  and  the  fatigue  of  war,  made  its  appearance 
in  Europe.  The  Treaty  of  Panama  and  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
at  (leneva  are  two  international  achievements  sprung  from  analogous 
origins  and  influenced  by  similar  tendencies.  The  thought  behind 
both  movements  is  security.  Their  essential  motives  are  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  harmony  through  conciliation  and  arbitration.  Both  of 
these  pacts  arose  as  means  of  internal  regional  cohesion. 

A  certain  Chilean  writer  had  some  justification  for  saying,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  first  American  treaties,  that  according  to  the  concepts 
expressed  therein,  arbitration  was  more  an  institution  of  internal 
tniblic  law  than  of  international  law.  Bolivar  conceived  those  treaties 
from  a  desire  for  external  security  and  internal  order:  “In  virtue. 
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thoroof, ”  he  explained,  “the  forces  of  all  [the  Republics]  would  unite 
to  aid  any  one  of  them  in  danjjer  from  a  foreifin  enemy  or  from  anar¬ 
chical  factions.” 

Bolivar  at  one  time  envisioned  a  still  greater  ideal.  The  Isthmus 
of  (’orinth  would  he  nothing:  compared  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
After  a  hundred  centuries  the  protocols  of  the  isthmus  would  still 
record  the  origin  of  American  public  law,  the  consolidation  of  Ameri¬ 
can  destiny.  Panama  mijilit  he  the  nucleus  of  a  universal  org:aniza- 
tion:  “The  relations  between  juilitical  societies,”  he  added,  “would  he 


l)H.  viCTOK  M. 

.MAL’UTCA 

Kiiiinont  Peruvian  Juri'^t  and 
diplomat  at  present  rep- 
resentintf  his  e(aintr.v  in 
Brazil  as  Envoy  Extra¬ 
ordinary  anil  .Minister 
Plenipotentiary. 


subject  to  a  code  of  public  law  as  the  universal  rule  of  conduct.” 
This  fireat  idea  remained  deep  in  the  minds  of  the  Panama  delegates, 
who  drew  up  a  complementary  protocol  inviting  all  nations  to  partici- 
t)ate  in  the  codification  of  international  law.  Realities  later  modified 
BoHvar’s  conception.  His  last  plan  was  for  a  continental  organiza¬ 
tion,  in  which  conciliation  and  arbitration  figured  as  essential  means 
and  reciprocal  guaranty  of  territorial  integrity  constituted  one  of 
the  bases.  Enforcement  was  to  be  assured  by  the  exclusion  from  the 
community  of  those  republics  that  failed  in  their  obligations.  The  in¬ 
strument  for  conciliation  and  arbitration  was  to  be  an  assembly  of  pleni- 
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pcttontiarios  from  the  nuMiihor  republics.  In  the  early  treaties,  con¬ 
ciliation  and  arbitration  were  parallel  ])rocedures,  with  the  assembly 
as  conciliat.or  and  arbiter,  altboufrb  in  the  treaty  of  1S2()  the  arh'itral 
function  of  the  assembly  was  suppressed.  The  ]>redominance  of 
conciliation  was  sujrjrested  at  Panama,  as  now  it  is  hein^  sujrfiesled 
a^ain.  Recourse  thereto  was  fieneral  and  com])uls(»ry,  hut  its«»r{iani- 
/ation  did  not  restrict  the  liberty  of  the  rej)uhlics;  the  decision  of  the 
assembly  did  not  have  the  character  of  an  award,  and  its  verdict 
was  n(»t  binding  unless  the  ])arties  had  afri’eed  that  it  should  la*. 
There  is  an  impressive  coincidence  in  the  structure  of  the  conciliat(»ry 
institution  of  that  early  date  and  of  the  ])resent. 

The  fact  that  conciliation  and  arbitration  were  originally  elements 
in  security  pacts  has  been  an  obstacle  to  the  development  of  those 
methods.  When  the  influence  of  the  motivating  stipulations  dis¬ 
appears,  the  edifice  constructed  under  its  imj)etus  is  weakened  and 
collapses.  Solidarity  is  powerfid  when  founded,  as  at  the  present 
time,  on  a  network  of  permanent  interests  which  involves  all  members 
of  the  international  community.  Those  nations  of  Europe  and 
America  which  were  eager  to  organize  conciliation  and  arbitration  as 
cohesive  factors  of  defense  against  the  outside  world  found  their 
enthusiasm  weaken  as  the  period  of  an.xiety,  strife,  and  chaotic  condi¬ 
tions  passed.  There  are  minor  instances  of  this  ])henomenon,  as,  for 
example,  the  case  of  Switzerland.  Conciliation  and  arbitration  in 
Switzerland  were  at  first  a  way  of  supplying  the  deficiency  of  or¬ 
ganized  justice  among  the  imperfectly  united  sections  of  the  nation. 
There  was  no  other  manner  of  securing  peaceful  relations  between  the 
Cantons.  Like  the  American  Republics,  they  hound  themselves 
together  for  mutual  defense  and  drew  up  regulations  for.  the  solution 
of  their  differences.  A  comparison  of  the  brilliant  arbitral  history 
of  Switzerland  with  that  of  the  American  Republics  will  reveal  a 
pattern  of  the  alternate  rise  and  fall  of  conciliation  and  arbitration 
under  the  influence  of  the  psychological  causes  just  mentioned. 

“In  none  of  the  old  Swiss  treaties,”  says  Dietrich  Schindler,  “was 
arbitration  the  sole  object  of  the  convention  (with  the  exception  of 
the  com2)romi>i  for  definite  dis|)utes).  In  most  cases  the  old  treaties 
were  treaties  of  alliance,  designed  to  unite  the  contracting  parties 
more  or  less  closely;  they  contained  the  obligation  to  give  assistance 
should  external  danger  threaten.  Thus  these  treaties  had  two  pur¬ 
poses — the  maintenance  of  peace  within  the  country  and  the  defense 
of  national  independence  against  the  outside  world.” 

The  treaties  preliminary  to  that  of  Panama  were  called  treaties  of 
“union,  league,  and  confederation.”  “This  confederation,”  the  Co¬ 
lombian  instructions  i)rescrihed,  “should  not  he  founded  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  an  ordinary  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  alone.  .  .  .  Ours 
must  he  a  society  of  .sister  nations,  .separated  for  the  present  in  the 
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exercise  of  their  sovereijrnty  by  the  course  of  human  events,  hut  united, 
strong,  and  powerfid  to  withstand  tlie  a^rfiressions  of  any  foreijrn 
power.” 

In  both  Swit/.erland  aiul  Anieri<‘a  tiie  conceptions  of  conciliation 
and  arbitration  were  the  same.  In  the  old  Swiss  pacts  and  in  the 
American  treaties  conciliation  was  the  first  step;  arbitration  was 
sujiplementan'.  'Phe  ('antons,  like  the  American  Republics,  were  to 
offer  their  jrood  o(lic<‘s  or  their  mediation  to  members  in  dispute. 
If  conciliation  failed,  arhitei-s  were  to  rule  upon  the  controversy,  the 
afireement  heinj:  rea«‘hed  by  comjiromise;  that  is  to  say,  es  aequo  et 
houn.  Only  in  the  last  extremity,  if  the  parties  coidd  not  come  to  an 
ajireement,  were  the  arbitei-s  to  make  a  definite  award  “accordin};  to 
law.”  The  treaty  which  the  American  Repiddics  entered  into  at 
Lima  in  1848  arrived  at  precisely  the  same  conclusion. 

In  Switzerland  as  in  America,  chanjrinj;  circumstances  weakened 
the  movement  for  conciliation  and  arbitration.  In  Switzerland  the 
creation  of  the  Federal  State  put  an  end  to  the  sovereio:nty  of  the 
Cantons.  Internal  arbitration  ended.  Erternal  arbitration  did  not 
develop  immediately,  through  lack  of  confidence  in  the  functioning  of 
justice.  In  America,  after  the  dangers  of  reconquest  or  intervention 
had  vanished,  the  ideas  of  international  coordination  for  the  common 
defense  disappeared  too.  “Independent  America,”  said  a  diplomatic 
note  with  reference  to  the  Continental  Treaty  of  1856,  “is  a  political 
entity  which  does  not  e.xist;  nor  can  it  be  constituted  by  diplomatic 
combinations.”  The  Republics  separated,  wrapped  up  in  their  own 
sovereignty.  It  was  then  that  the  spirit  of  limitations  and  reserva¬ 
tions  came  into  existence  in  the  mind  of  the  nations.  Reservations 
regarding  honor  and  independence  became  much  more  freipient.  The 
Swiss  Federal  Council  justified  this  reservation  by  the  imperfect  state 
of  international  law  and  by  the  consideration  that  “Switzerland,  as  a 
small  State,  would  find  itself  effectively  bound  in  its  dealings  with  a 
powerful  one,  while  the  great  State  would  have  at  its  disposal  means 
for  exercising  pressure  on  the  weaker  one,  its  adversarj’,  to  force  it  to 
renounce  any  demand  for  arbitration.” 

In  America  the  same  spirit  appears  in  similar  circumstances.  “No 
nation,”  declared  one  of  the  Republics  at  a  Pan  American  Conference, 
“can  consent  that  a  third  fiarty,  he  it  whoever  it  may,  should  decide 
on  the  question,  which  may  be  called  previous,  if  the  controversy 
pending  with  another  jiower  affects  or  does  not  affect  its  independence 
or  its  honor  .  .  .  As  long  as  the  experience  acquired  in  the  fulfillment 
of  the  Treaty  of  The  Hague  does  not  allow  us  to  hope  that  arbitration 
shall  be  a  shield  for  weak  nations,  and  not  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
the  ])owerful  with  which  they  can  impose  their  will,  under  the  guise 
of  justice,  it  is  not  possible  to  do  away  with  distrust  and  to  dispel  the 
misgivings  that  unlimited  and  compulsoiy  arbitration  inspires.” 


Courtesy  of  SeAor  Eorique  (ill 

I.ATIX  AMKKU'AX  PI.KXI l•»tTKXTl A KIKS,  SKIXKKS  OF  TIIK  FIRST  TKF.ATY  OX  THK 
LIMITATION  OF  NAVAL  ARMAMENTS 

In  tlio  pity  of  SantiiiKo.  Chile,  on  May  2S,  IH02,  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  Argentina  and  Chile 
signed  the  I’acton  it  A/ago:  an  inclusive  treaty  of  ohligatory  arbitration;  the  Clamu'a  del  Pacifica,  in 
which  the  Oovemments  d(>clare<l  they  had  not.  and  never  would  have,  any  imjterialisi ic  designs;  anil  the 
Treaty  on  the  Limitation  of  Armaments,  by  which  war  was  made  practically  impossible  between  them. 
■As  the  Hon.  Henry  L.  Stimson,  .Secretary  of  State  of  the  I'nited  States,  said  on  his  return  from  the  Naval 
Disarmament  Conference,  held  in  Dindon  in  1H30,  "I  have  learneii  with  pleasure  that  two  of  our  sister 
nations,  .Argentina  and  Chile,  in  the  year  1902,  at  least  20  years  before  the  AA'ashington  treaty,  which 
we  useil  to  think  was  the  pioneer  in  naval  limitation,  first  taught  the  world  the  importance  and  the  great 
success  which  could  he  derived  from  a  treaty  of  naval  limitation.  In  preparation  for  my  work  to  lay 
before  the  .Senate  the  imimrtance  of  that  same  subject.  I  have  been  looking  over  the  old  treaty  of  1902  and 
I  find  that  those  two  countries  establisheil  valuable  priKvalents  in  the  treaty  which  are  still  imjairlant 
and  that  we  in  later  years  have  been  simply  followers  of  the  lesson  that  they  then  taught." 
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“Kaoh  country,”  declared  another  Republic,  “is  the  only  judge  of  its 
independence  and  sovereignty.  There  is  no  other  solution  to  the 
aforesaid  difficulty  hut  that  every  State  he,  in  each  particular  case, 
the  sole  judge  to  decide  when  a  question  affects  its  honor,  or  its  vital 
interests,  and  when  it  is  therefore  warranted  in  rejecting  arbitration. 
That  decision  must  be  made  by  each  State,  because  to  submit  to  an 
arbitrator  a  question  of  such  vital  interest,  would  be  equivalent  to 
placing  the  States  under  foreign  tutelage.” 

It  is  not  inapposite  to  recall  these  facts,  inasmuch  as  they  serve  to 
make  clear  the  contrast  with  the  present  situation.  At  that  time  the 
juridical  and  diplomatic  world  had  only  reached  the  stage  where 
limitations  to  arbitration  were  inchoate.  The  Second  Hague  Con¬ 
ference  had  vainly  sought  in  positive  law  a  remedy  for  the  indefinite 
e.xtension  of  such  e.xceptions  as  sovereignty,  independence,  honor, 
vital  interests,  constitutional  principles,  and  even  interests  of  third 
powers.  The  matters  subject  to  obligatorx’  arbitration  were  so  few  that 
a  list  of  them  seemed  to  suH’er  from  a  truly  Franciscan  poverty.  As 
yet  no  juridical  criterion  had  been  conceived  to  distinguish  between 
cases  which  were  later  called  justiciable  and  nonjusticiable.  Every 
State  made  its  excejition  generic,  as  the  one  known  recourse  against 
unlimited  litigation,  in  order  that  in  the  future,  uncertain  for  every 
nation,  it  might  not  find  itself  under  the  necessity  of  submitting 
everything  to  arbitration,  even  matters  of  interests  in  which  some¬ 
times  it  might  consider  it  impossible  to  yield.  “The  lack  of  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  States  with  respect  to  justice,”  said  Descamps,  “is  due 
above  all  to  the  fear  of  finding  themselves  at  a  given  moment  com¬ 
promised  in  matters  in  which  they  know  they  are  already  bound.” 

The  credit  of  having  lessened  this  difficulty  belongs  to  America. 
Here  was  created  the  formida  which  enabled  all  the  parties  them¬ 
selves  to  decide  whether  the  dispute  was  suitable  for  arbitration 
and  to  characterize  it  as  such.  The  criterion  now  accepted  is  that 
of  the  still  unratified  treaties  concluded  in  1911  by  President  Taft, 
and  this  same  criterion  was  later  adopted  in  the  Locarno  agreements. 
From  Ijocarno  it  came  back  to  Washington  to  be  established  in  the 
Arbitration  Treaty  of  1929.  All  questions,  whatever  their  nature, 
with  regard  to  which  the  parties  are  in  conflict  as  to  their  respective 
rights,  are  considered  of  a  juridical  nature.  By  this  means,  and  by 
the  application  of  article  36  of  the  Statute  of  the  Permanent  Court  of 
Justice,  resistance  is  necessarily  weakened  and  the  disadvantage  of 
generic  reservations  to  arbitration  is  lessened. 

But  there  were  other  motives  in  America,  not  an  unreasoning  exag¬ 
geration  of  the  sentiment  of  sovereignty  nor  a  reaction  against  just 
law,  but  rather  considerations  rooted  in  the  fear  of  not  obtaining  jus¬ 
tice  through  arbitration,  then  carried  on  very  largely  through  the 
44;wj»— :n— Hull.  4 - 2 
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agency  of  mixed  commissions.  The  functioning:  of  these  commissions 
did  not  add  prestigje  to  the  institution.  Although  there  was  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  their  subjective  impartiality  or  of  their  moral  rectitude, 
systems  had  become  crystallized  therein  which  did  not  promote  confi¬ 
dence,  especially  a  certain  lack  of  conformity  in  the  juridical  concep¬ 
tions  of  Latin  American  nations  as  compared  with  those  of  other  parts 
of  the  world.  The  status  of  foreigners,  some  of  whom  were  excessively 
protected  by  strong  nations,  frequently  gave  rise  to  burdensome  arbitral 
awards,  decided  without  consideration  of  the  special  conditions  e.xist- 
ing  in  the  Republics  against  which  the  claims  were  made.  The  com¬ 
missions  did  not  take  into  account  the  circumstances  inherent  in  the 
youthfidness  of  those  Republics — their  imperfect  administration,  the 
incomparable  vastness  of  their  territories,  their  lack  of  means  of 
communication,  and  similar  facts.  All  this  necessarily  had  its  effect 
on  the  life  of  the  inhabitants.  It  was  necessary  for  the  foreigner  in 
their  midst  to  be  protected,  not  like  their  own  citizens,  but  like  a  man 
subject  to  the  standard  prescribed  by  international  law.  But  this 
precept  should  have  been  applied  intelligently  and  equitably;  the 
mixed  commissions  applied  it  mechanically  and  rigidly.  Carried  to 
its  juridical  conclusions,  therefore,  the  result  was  in  many  cases  oner¬ 
ous;  in  others,  intrinsically  unjust;  in  still  others,  hard  and  inequitable. 
All  this  had  its  influence  in  weakening  the  desire  for  arbitration,  and 
reservations  were  the  natural  reaction  of  such  a  state  of  mind. 

But  the  reaction  did  not  go  too  far.  In  certain  circumstances  it 
seemed  to  be  aggravated  by  temporary  resistance  to  the  sanction  of 
unconditional  arbitration,  but  this  was  due  to  political  events  and  was 
purely  occasional.  Throughout  America,  nevertheless,  a  most  power¬ 
ful  current  toward  mediation  and  arbitration  persisted.  Both  were 
practiced  when  political  interests  did  not  close  the  way.  Many 
boundary  questions,  which  were  purely  juridical,  were  settled  by 
arbitration.  Many  questions  of  honor  or  of  national  pride  were  com¬ 
posed  by  the  mediation  of  American  (Jovernments.  Political  dis¬ 
putes,  it  is  true,  could  not  always  be  settled  by  pacific  solutions. 
One  obstacle  to  the  concluding  of  general  arbitration  treaties  was  the 
difficulty  of  so  formulating  them  that  these  disputes  would  not  fall 
within  their  scope. 

The  lack  of  confidence  manifest  in  European  politics  was  a  great  hin¬ 
drance  to  the  organization  of  conciliation  and  arbitration.  To  this 
was  due  the  failure  at  The  Hague  conferences  of  the  Russian  initiative 
to  make  the  enquHe  obligatory.  “A  small  power,”  said  one  European 
delegate,  “would  find  itself  unable  to  refuse  to  take  part  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  commission  proposed  by  a  powerful  neighbor,  yet  it  would 
run  the  risk  of  seeing  its  own  initiative  come  to  nought  by  reason  of 
its  neighbor’s  failure  to  respond  or  refusal  to  treat.”  Another  Euro¬ 
pean  country  asked  the  conference  not  to  recognize  this  attack  against 


TIIK  ('IIKIST  OK  THE  ANDES 

Tills  inniiimirnt  stanils  as  a  symbol  of  |H‘aci‘  and  rratornity  on  a  summit  of  the  Ixinlerland  of  ArKentina 
and  ('hile.  It  was  erwted  after  the  s«<ttlement  of  the  boundary  ilis|iute  lH'twe*‘n  the  two  eountries  by 
Ills  Majesty  the  King  of  England,  acting  as  arbiter  in  ronftirmity  with  the  Paetoi  it  Mayo. 
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national  soveroijrnty.  Borauso  of  such  »)i)position,  the  conference 
limited  itself  to  opinions  and  advice  on  the  subject  of  commissions  of 
inquiry. 

The  lesson  to  he  learned  from  the  forefroinj:  is  that  conciliation  and 
arbitration  recpiire  above  all  an  atmosphere  of  confidence.  This 
problem  was  and  is  one  for  time  and  e.xperience  to  solve.  The  inter¬ 
national  community  advances  every  day  to  a  higher  state  of  develop¬ 
ment.  The  world  is  hejrinninjr  to  have  a  sense  of  its  oneness.  Inter¬ 
communication  of  cultural  forces  and  im|)ortant  economic  interests 
frive  solidarity  to  the  life  of  nations.  International  standards  are 
established  in  vast  zones  of  juridical  relations  and  acquire  {greater 
stability.  These  and  other  complex  factors  have  influenced  the  psy- 
cholofry  of  nations  so  stronjrly  that,  under  the  pressure  of  the  needs 
for  peace,  a  |)rofound  variation  in  tendencies  has  been  hroufrht  about. 
Afrain  we  see  that  eajierness  for  ])eaceahle  and  juridical  methods  of 
settlinfr  international  conflicts  which  was  nninifest  in  earlier  periods. 
Switzerland,  which  with  other  European  nations  held  tenaciously  to 
its  system  of  reservations,  has  finally  abandoned  it  and  taken  the  most 
advanced  position  in  the  development  of  j)acific  solutions.  “Are 
not  those  States  which  are  materially  weak,”  asked  the  Federal 
Council,  “exactly  the  ones  that  should  take  advantafte  of  the  benefits 
to  he  derived  from  arbitration?  The  streiifjth  of  a  small  State  lies 
above  all  in  the  right.  Whatever  may  he  the  disadvantages  of  arbi¬ 
tration,  it  will  assure  more  effective  protection  to  the  right  than  any 
other  policy.”  Words  of  wisdom,  these,  an  example  of  the  new 
l)sychology. 

The  nations  of  America  have  followed  the  same  road;  the  steps  in 
their  development  are  clearly  juarked.  The  treaties  contemporary 
with  independence  stijiulated  a  i)acific  solution  for  all  classes  of  differ¬ 
ences.  “Whatever  complaints  for  injuries,  serious  damage,  or  other 
grounds  there  be  that  one  of  the  contracting  parties  can  bring  against 
another  or  others  .  .  .”  was  the  formula  of  1826;  “whatever  differ¬ 
ences  or  disagreements  may  arise  between  them  .  .  .,”  according  to 
the  treaty  of  Lima  of  1848,  would  he  settled  by  mediation  or  arbitra¬ 
tion,  agreed  upon  by  the  i)arties  or,  in  case  these  means  failed,  by  the 
(’ongress  of  the  Re|)uhli(“s.  These  broad  formulteof  regional  intimacy 
existed  until  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  “There 
exist  at  least  60  treaties  .  .  .,”  said  a  report  presented  at  the  Second 
International  ('onference  of  American  States  at  Me.xico  C'ity,  “in 
which  arbitration  among  American  nations  has  been  extended,  for 
special  cases,  or  as  a  com|)romising  clause,  or  as  a  permanent  institu¬ 
tion.”  “There  are,  indeed,  very  few  American  treaties,”  added  the 
report,  “in  which  the  questions  of  independence,  safety,  integrity,  or 
honor  have  been  e.xcluded.”  “Thus  it  can  be  affirmed,  without  any 
risk  of  inaccuracy,”  the  report  concluded,  “tliat  the  restriction  of  arbi- 
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tratioii  for  reasons  of  independenoe,  or  honor,  or  of  what  is  vaguely 
called  superior  interests,  constitutes  on  this  Continent  a  new  reaction 
unknown  for  a  long  time  in  our  international  history.” 

The  history  of  the  International  Conferences  of  American  States 
gives  a  clear  idea  of  the  progress  of  arbitration  during  the  last  50  years. 
In  all  the  conferences  a  strong  current  of  opinion  in  favor  of  arbitration 
has  been  apparent.  Reactions  against  arbitration  have  been  only  par¬ 
tial;  they  might  retard  the  movement,  hut  they  could  not  eradicate  the 
tendency.  The  first  conference,  at  Washington,  advocated  obligatory 
arbitration  for  controversies  over  diplomatic  and  consular  privileges. 


TIIK  I.ATE  .\l.\XL'EB 
OOXDKA 

statosnmn,  jurist,  and 
(li|il()inat  of  ParaKuay,  who 
n‘pri“S<‘nl(‘(l  his  country  at 
tlic  Third  and  Fifth  Inter¬ 
national  Conferences  of 
American  States.  .Author  of 
the  Treaty  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Conllietsbelwei'n  the 
.\nierican  States,  signed  at 
Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923.  by 
delegates  to  the  Fifth  Con- 
feri'nce. 


Ixuindaries,  territories,  indemnities,  the  right  of  navigation,  and  the 
validity,  interpretation,  and  enforcement  of  treaties.  Arbitration 
was  e(|ually  obligatory  in  all  other  cases,  except  in  questions  which, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  interested  nations,  endangered  national 
inde|)endence.  At  the  second  conference,  at  Mexico  City,  nine 
nations  signed  a  treaty  in  which  the  reservation  of  independence 
and  honor  prevailed.  The  conference  adhered  in  general  to  the 
optional  arbitration  established  at  The  Hague.  The  third  confer¬ 
ence,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  ratified  this  adherence.  The  fourth,  at  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires,  in  the  Convention  for  the  Arbitration  of  Claims  for  Pecuni¬ 
ary  Loss  or  Hamage,  gave  defmite  form  to  the  principle  agreed  upon  at 
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the  second  conference  and  ratified  at  the  third.  The  fifth  conference, 
at  Santiajro,  Chile,  expressed  its  pleasure  at  the  extension  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  and  approved  the  Treaty  on  Commissions  of  Inquiry  known 
as  the  Gondra  Treaty.  In  all  these  conferences,  in  the  course  of  more 
than  40  years,  it  had  not  been  possible  to  unify  opinion  on  the  oblig:a- 
tory  character  of  arbitration.  Opinions  varied,  moreover,  as  to  its 
extension.  But  in  the  American  mind  the  orifiinal  jiredisposition 
to  international  justice,  peace,  and  harmony  was  maintained.  As  the 
trends  noticeable  at  the  Coiifjress  of  Panama  and  the  treaties  which 
preceded  it  continued  to  exist  as  an  ideal  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
Latin  American  Republics  and  to  flower,  sooner  or  later,  in  subsequent 
treaties,  so  also  the  Jay  Treaty  between  England  and  the  Cnited  States 
continued  to  serve  for  a  third  of  a  century  as  the  secondary  or  imme¬ 
diate  source  of  a  series  of  arbitral  procedures.  All  arbitration  by  mixed 
commissions  emanated  from  that  treaty.  These  commissions,  which 
as  a  matter  of  fact  did  not  develop  very  far  because  they  were  neither 
commissions  of  pure  conciliation  nor  of  arbitration  de  jure,  nev^ertheless 
prepared  the  way  for  another  interesting  step.  It  may  be  considered 
that  their  influence  was  instrumental  in  the  later  creation  of  com¬ 
missions  of  investigation. 

These  commissions  of  investigation  were  not  very  efficiently  organ¬ 
ized  at  The  Hague.  The  clauses  of  the  Convention  for  the  Settle¬ 
ment  of  International  Disputes  had,  nevertheless,  an  enormous 
significance,  as  the  eminent  jurist  James  Brown  Scott  observes  with 
keen  insight;  penetrating  into  national  consciousness,  they  interna¬ 
tionalized  the  old  methods.  The  authority  of  these  commissions  was 
very  tenuous,  their  labor  exceedingly  slight.  Two  occurrences  of 
great  importance  served  to  transform  them.  The  first  was  their 
application  in  the  so-called  Dogger  Bank  affair.  The  functioning  of  the 
commission  acquired  a  hitherto  unknown  breadth  and  dynamic  force, 
and  suddenly  the  timid  commission  of  inquiry  was  transformed  into  a 
commission  of  neutrals  to  investigate  facts  and  determine  international 
responsibilities.  The  other,  the  greatest  creative  impulse  ever  given 
to  conciliation,  was  the  formulation  of  the  Bryan  treaties. 

These  treaties  fused  old  methods  of  mediation  with  modern  methods 
of  inquiry.  Mediation,  as  Saint  Seine  says,  permeates  the  enquete. 
The  enquete  retains  its  form,  but  combined  with  it  is  collective  media¬ 
tion.  Thus  was  conciliation  born  in  the  happy  inspiration  of  Bryan. 
The  enquete  of  The  Hague  called  for  a  previous  agreement  of  the  par¬ 
ties;  that  of  the  Bryan  treaties  did  not;  it  was  of  permanent  character. 
The  Hague  enquete  tamed  on  questions  of  fact,  and  could  not  function 
in  matters  of  honor  or  vital  interests;  in  the  Bryan  treaties  the  enquete 
had  no  limitations.  The  enquete  of  The  Hague  was  optional;  that  of 
the  Bryan  treaties  obligatory.  Under  the  latter,  the  commissions 
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functioned  on  their  own  initiative.  The  enquete  of  The  Hague  did  not 
prevent  preparations  for  hostilities  between  the  parties;  the  Bryan 
treaties  obligated  the  parties  not  to  begin  hostilities  nor  engage  in  any 
act  that  might  increase  misunderstanding  or  tend  to  aggravate  its 
dangers.  And  finally,  the  enquete  and  the  treaties  eliminated  all 
compulsion  as  to  the  results  of  the  investigation.  No  obligation  was 
imposed  on  the  Governments.  “This  seeming  defect,”  as  James 
Brown  Scott  perspicaeiously  remarks,  “is  in  reality  its  crowning  glory, 
for  we  know  from  everyday  experience  how  unwilling  we  are  to  do 
that  which  we  are  bound  to  do,  and  how  often  we  do  voluntarily 
what  we  do  not  need  to  do.”  He  adds  that  e.xeeution  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations  contained  in  the  rapport  is  inevitable  because  of  the 
jiressurc  of  public  opinion  thus  enlightened. 

These,  then,  are  the  great  steps  taken  on  the  American  Continent 
in  the  matter  of  conciliation  and  arbitration:  The  Jay  treaty,  the 
pacts  which  prepared  the  w'ay  for  the  Congress  of  Panama,  the  Pana¬ 
ma  treaties  and  those  of  Lima,  the  Bryan  and  Gondra  treaties,  and 
the  conventions  signed  at  Washington  in  1929.  The  first  spread  the 
use  of  arbitral  commissions;  the  second  inculcated  an  ideal  of  inter¬ 
national  harmony  and  justice;  the  Bryan  and  Gondra  treaties  organ¬ 
ized  the  enquete  and  opened  the  way  to  conciliation.  The  Washington 
Conference  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration,  with  its  splendid  con¬ 
ventions  of  1929,  carried  to  a  high  plane  the  juridical,  political,  and 
technical  development  of  institutions  for  safeguarding  the  peace  of 
America. 

These  conventions  had  their  source  in  the  Sixth  International 
Conference  of  American  States  at  Habana.  It  w'as  there  that  arbi¬ 
tration  was  adopted  for  the  first  time,  by  unanimous  vote  of  the 
continent,  as  the  obligatory  means  for  solving  juridical  differences, 
and  it  w'as  further  resolved  that  a  special  conference  to  give  con¬ 
ventional  form  to  the  principle  of  conciliation  should  meet  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  1929  Convention  on  Conciliation  is  superior  to  all  other 
regional  ones.  It  does  not  compare  unfavorably  with  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  bilateral  treaties.  Its  defects  are  due  to  the  methods  used  in 
drafting  it.  Its  negotiators  sought  to  link  it  wdth  the  treaty  of  San¬ 
tiago,  Chile,  of  1923  (the  Gondra  Treaty),  and  thus  to  start  from  the 
point  to  w'hich  conciliation  had  already  advanced,  as  in  legislation, 
which  does  not  start  afresh  with  each  new'  law,  but  develops  gradually. 
This  necessitated  the  superimposition  of  one  convention  on  another. 
It  was  thought  that  in  this  way  the  progress  already  achieved  w'ould 
be  utilized,  since  the  Santiago  convention  had  already  been  ratified 
by  a  majority  of  the  American  Republics.  In  spite  of  using  elements 
by  no  means  novel,  the  new  system  prov'ed  to  have  an  ingenious 
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In  this  photograph,  taken  in  the  olTii-e  of  .se<Telary  of  State  of  the  Cnited  States,  apiiear,  seated  at  the  desk,  from  left  to  right:  .Sr.  Don  Eduardo  Sii&rez  Mujica,  Minister  of 
Chile;  Sr.  Domicio  da  (lama.  Ambassador  of  Ilrazil;  William  Jennings  Hryan,  Se<relary  of  Slate  of  the  I’niled  Stales;  and  .Sr.  Don  Koimilo  S.  Nairn,  Minister  of  Argen¬ 
tina. 
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and  unique  structure.  The  Permanent  Commissions  of  ln(|uiry  of 
Montevideo  and  Washington  created  by  the  1923  (Gondra)  Treaty 
had  a  purely  administrative  function,  that  of  receiving  requests  and 
of  convening  commissions  of  conciliation.  The  Washington  Con¬ 
vention  continues  this  procedure,  and  it  obliges  the  permanent  com¬ 
missions  to  exercise  conciliatory  functions  on  their  own  initiatire 
whenever  a  prospect  of  disturbance  of  peaceful  relations  appears,  or 
at  the  request  of  any  of  the  parties,  until  commissions  ad  hoc  are 
organized . 

There  are  now,  therefore,  two  Permanent  Commissions  on  Concilia¬ 
tion  for  the  American  Republics.  They  are  composed  of  the  three 
<liplomatic  agents  longest  accredited  in  those  capitals.  Theorists 
might  object  to  this  composition  on  the  grounds  that  it  depends  on 
circumstances  unrelated  to  the  situation  whence  the  procedure  arises, 
or  because  these  agents  are  not  elected,  or  even  known,  one  might 
say,  by  the  parties.  Theorists  might  recommend  either  the  perma¬ 
nent  constitution,  by  special  agreement,  of  the  commissions  provided 
for  in  the  Gondra  Treaty,  or  the  adoption  at  the  quinquennial  Inter¬ 
national  Conferences  of  American  States  of  a  method  for  electing  neu¬ 
tral  members  to  represent  all  the  currents,  with  the  occasional  desig¬ 
nation  of  supplementary  national  members,  as  in  the  Convention  of  the 
Baltic  States.  All  these  suggestions  may  have  their  place  in  the  work 
of  the  future.  But  for  the  moment  the  system  adopted  has  the  su¬ 
preme  merit  of  simplicity  and  the  great  advantage  of  having  already 
found  expression  in  the  conventional  law  of  the  Republics.  The  ideal 
procedure  of  conciliation  is  that  in  which  the  commissions  are  formed 
of  members  freely  chosen  by  the  interested  parties.  This  means  of 
settling  disputes  by  conciliation  is  the  most  idealistic  of  all.  Its 
functions  consist  of  a  profound  and  intimate  action,  nobly  exercised 
on  the  conscience  of  those  who  direct  the  affairs  of  nations.  It  is 
essentially  based  on  confidence.  Its  excellence  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  interested  parties  feel  free  to  act  or  not  to  act.  The  conciliators  do 
not  coerce  them,  but  rather  exercise  a  friendly  suasion  on  their  minds. 
The  commission  should  enjoy  prestige  and  influence;  its  entire  success 
depends  on  this  condition.  The  Gondra  Treaty  and  the  Washington 
Gonvention  organize  the  commissions  with  two  delegates  appointed 
by  each  party  and  a  fifth  chosen  by  common  accord.  When  this  is 
not  possible,  recourse  is  had  to  the  intervention  of  an  American  Chief 
of  State  selected  by  lot,  a  frequent  procedure  in  bilateral  treaties. 
Just  recently  a  practice  has  been  introduced,  with  the  cordial 
approval  of  noted  theorists,  such  as  Efremoff,  whereby  the  interested 
parties  appoint  only  one  commissioner  apiece,  the  other  three  being 
chosen  by  common  accord. 
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Meeting  at  the  Pan  American  I'nion.  May  I5-July  21,  1922.  First  row,  left  to  right:  l>r,  Alejandro  Alvarer.  (Chile),  foun-sellor;  Senor  Pon  Luis  Izcjuierdo 
(Chile),  delegate;  Pr.  Carlos  Aldiinate  Solar  (Chile),  delegate;  Hon.  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  .secretary  of  Slate  of  the  Cniled  Slates;  Pr.  .\telil6n  Porras 
(Peru),  delegate;  Seflor  Pon  HernAn  Velarde  (Peru),  delegate;  Pr.  Solon  Polo  (Peru),  Counsellor.  Se<’ond  row,  left  to  right:  Sefior  Pon  Jorge  Silva  Voa- 
Cham  (Chile);  Seflor  Pon  Luis  Feliii  Hurtado  (Chile);  .seflor  Pon  Javier  Iluenavista  (Pent),  and  Sefior  Pon  Oonzalo  X.  de  .Aramhuru  (Peru),  .SeiTetaries 
of  the  delegations. 
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All  European  treaties,  as  well  as  the  Bryan  treaties,  make  it  obliga- 
tor>’  to  submit  all  disputes  not  susceptible  of  judicial  or  arbitral  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  process  of  incpiiry  and  conciliation.  The  Swiss  treaties 
with  Austria,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  and  Sweden,  however,  rec¬ 
ognize  the  right  of  the  parties  to  agree  first  to  refer  even  differences  of 
this  kind  to  the  process  of  concilation.  Switzerland  has  frequently 
advocated  the  principle  that  concilation  should  always  precede  other 
methods  of  settlement.  The  Gondra  Treaty  provides  investigation 
for  all  questions  impossible  of  arbitration  through  diplomatic  chan¬ 
nels  or  by  arbitration  in  accordance  with  e.xisting  treaties.  This  treaty 
eliminates  even  from  investigation  questions  affecting  constitutional 
provisions.  The  Central  American  Convention,  which  belongs  to  the 
old  school,  e.xcludes  questions  affecting  sovereignty,  independence, 
honor,  and  vital  interests.  Both  of  these  conventions  reduce  the 
function  of  the  commissions  to  the  investigation  of  facts.  The 
Central  American  Treaty  refers  to  controversies  “originating  in  some 
divergence  or  difference  of  opinion  regarding  questions  of  fact,  rela¬ 
tive  to  failure  to  comply  wdth  the  provisions  of  any  of  the  treaties  or 
conventions.”  The  commissions  which  it  institutes  have  as  their 
object  “facilitating  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  by  means  of  an 
impartial  inquiry  into  the  facts.”  Its  work  is  reduced  to  elucidating 
facts.  It  may  go  so  far  as  to  recommend  solutions  or  adjustment, 
but  it  can  not  play  an  active  role.  The  Gondra  Treaty  does  not  re¬ 
strict  the  commissions  to  the  investigation  of  facts;  but  like  the  other, 
it  limits  their  work  to  rendering  a  report.  It  leaves  to  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned  the  direct  and  personal  attempt  to  effect  conciliation.  The 
commissions  established  in  both  these  conventions  are  very  close  to  the 
commissions  of  inquiry  of  The  Hague.  They  belong  to  the  first  stage 
in  this  very  new  method  for  attaining  international  hannony,  which 
does  not  consist  merely  of  good  offices,  classic  mediation,  or  the  enquete, 
but  is  a  work  of  active  friendship  and  cooperation  between  nations. 
The  collective  treaty  of  the  Baltic  States  excludes  from  conciliation 
both  juridical  questions  which  by  their  nature  belong  solely  to  internal 
legislation  and  differences  concerning  the  territorial  status  of  the 
parties.  In  other  words,  of  the  four  collective  conventions,  that  of 
Washington  of  1929  is  the  broadest  as  to  actual  competence.  It  is 
unlimited.  “All  controversies  of  any  kind  which  have  arisen  or  may 
arise  between  them  for  any  reason”  are  susceptible  of  conciliatory  pro¬ 
cedure.  On  the  same  day  the  same  states  concluded  a  Treaty  of 
Obligatory  Arbitration  for  juridical  differences.  But  conciliation  as 
agreed  upon  maintained  its  full  vigor,  nevertheless,  because  article  1 
of  this  Arbitration  Treaty  authorized  the  parties  to  have  recourse  to 
conciliation  even  before  arbitration.  This  is  the  Swiss  system.  It  is 
broader  than  the  treaties  of  I^ocarno,  because  it  does  not  require  the 
agreement  of  the  parties. 
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Sessions  were  lielil  at  the  Pan  American  I'nion  from  I)e<’eml>er  4, 11122,  to  Felintary  7,  l»2:i.  This  i>hoto)!ra|)h  was  taken  at  the  closinK  session  in  the  Mall  of  tlie  Americas. 
Seated,  left  to  rittht:  Dr.  Alfwto  Cclfs,  e\-Minister  of  Foreiitn  Relations  of  Honduras:  Senor  Don  Francisco  .''iincher  Latour,  Minister  of  Ouatemala  in  Washinitton; 
lion.  Charles  Evans  Iluithes,  .>te<Tetary  of  State  of  the  United  States;  .'Sefior  Dr.  Francisco  .Martinez  Suarez,  President  of  the  Sui)reme  Court  of  Salvador;  ,''eftor  Don 
Emiliano  Chamorro,  .Minister  of  Nicaratnia  in  Washington:  and  Seflor  Don  .Mfredo  (ionzAlez  Flores,  former  Presiilent  of  Costa  Rica.  Standing,  left  to  right:  Mr. 
Jordan  Herbert  Stabler,  Secretary  Oeneral  of  the  Conference;  Senor  Don  .Vdolfo  Ciirdenas,  .Minister  of  Finance  of  Nicaragua:  Senor  Don  MSximo  Zei)eda.  ez-Minister 
of  Foreign  Relations  of  .Nicaragua:  Seflor  Don  Marcial  Prem,  Counselor  of  the  l..egation  of  (luatemala  in  Washington:  Seflor  Don  Feli|>e  (lonziilez,  A.ssistant  Secretary 
of  Public  Instruction  of  Costa  Rica;  .“seflor  Don  .“Salvador  Cordova.  Minister  of  Honiluras  in  .“salvailor;  Seflor  Don  Raul  Toledo  Loiiez,  Chargf  (P.-MTaires  of  Honduras  in 
Paris;  .Mr.  Sumner  Welles,  former  Uniteil  States  Commissioner  to  the  Dominican  Reimblic;  and  .“<eflor  Don  J.  Rafael  Oreamiino,  .Minister  of  Costa  Rica  in  Washington. 
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A  good  convention  on  conciliation  is  to  be  judged  by  the  best  solution 
it  offers  for  the  problems  of  the  permanent  or  occasional  character  of 
commissions,  their  formation  and  composition,  their  actual  and  formal 
competence.  There,  are  other  problems  of  procedure  solved  in  con¬ 
ventions  more  or  less  wisely,  but  which  do  not  affect  the  essential 
efficacy  of  the  conciliatory  system.  On  all  these  jioints  the  W ashington 
Convention  of  Conciliation  is  a  notable  document;  it  is  a  great  and 
brilliant  step  forward  on  the  road  taken  at  Santiago;  it  gives  reali¬ 
zation,  after  the  lapse  of  a  century,  to  the  early  Latin  American 
endeavors;  it  is  a  modern  instrument  which  for  the  most  part  answers 
the  demands  of  the  technique  that  has  been  evolved  on  this  subject. 

The  other  agreement  concluded  on  the  same  day,  and  which  runs 
jiarallel  to  this  one,  is  on  obligatory  arbitration.  The  obligation 
covers  all  juridical  differences.  This  treaty  has  adopted  both  of 
the  two  known  systems  for  classifying  juridical  questions:  First,  the 
definition  formulated  in  the  unratified  Taft  treaties,  which  reappears 
in  the  Locarno  treaties,  and  again  in  the  Franco- American  arbitration 
treaty  of  February  (5,  1928.  From  these  documents  the  formula  has 
passed  integrally  to  the  Inter-American  Convention:  “The  High 
Contracting  Parties  bind  themselves  to  submit  to  arbitration  all  dif¬ 
ferences  of  an  international  character  which  have  arisen  or  may  arise 
between  them  by  virtue  of  a  claim  of  right  made  by  one  against  the 
other  under  treaty  or  otherwise,  which  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
adjust  by  diplomacy  and  which  are  juridical  in  their  nature  by  reason 
of  being  susceptible  of  decision  by  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
law.”  The  negotiators,  nevertheless,  appreciating  the  practical  dif¬ 
ficulties,  added  the  second  system,  which  consists  in  enumerating 
for  e.xplanatory  purposes,  not  as  limitations,  the  matters  included  in 
article  3(1  of  the  Statute  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice:  “There  shall  be  considered  as  included  among  the  questions 
of  juridical  character:  (a)  The  interpretation  of  a  treaty;  (b)  any 
(piestion  of  international  law;  (c)  the  existence  of  any  fact  which,  if 
established,  would  consist  of  a  breach  of  an  international  obligation; 
and  (d)  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  reparation  to  be  made  for  the 
breach  of  an  international  obligation.” 

This  formula  of  the  treaty,  it  is  evident,  does  not  classify  the 
controveixies.  Nor  does  the  treaty  contain,  as  do  others,  the  con¬ 
trasting  of  juridical  with  political  differences,  which  would  have 
been  undesirable.  Neither  does  it  expressly  contrast  juridical  dif¬ 
ferences  with  nonjuridical.  But  at  bottom  the  differentiation  exists. 
Juridical  differences  have  two  well-defined  characteristics:  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  subjective  right  (the  claim  of  a  right  formulated  by  one  party 
against  the  other)  and  the  existence  of  a  rule  of  objective  law  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  dispute  (susceptible  of  decision  by  means  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  legal  jirinciples).  It  may  be  thought  that  this  is  only  a 
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question  of  the  rules  of  positive  law,  emanating:  from  the  will  of  the 
States,  contained  in  international  conventions  or  in  custom.  But 
it  is  a  question  of  legal  principles.  Included  therein  are  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  conventional  law,  customary  law,  and  the  general  prin¬ 
ciples  recognized  by  civilized  nations,  according  to  article  38  of  the 
Statute  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice. 

The  formula  of  the  treaty,  furthermore,  as  has  been  observed 
with  reference  to  the  Ix>carno  treaties,  offers  the  advantage  that  the 
definition  of  a  dispute  does  not  depend  solely  on  its  object,  but  also 
on  the  manner  in  which  the  parties  put  the  questions;  that  is  to  say, 
on  the  juridical  or  nonjuridical  character  of  the  reasons  which  serve 
as  a  basis  for  their  demands.  On  this  there  may  be  differences  of 
opinion  between  the  parties.  How  can  a  controversy  be  decided 
which  arises  from  the  conflicting  opinions  of  the  interested  parties 
as  to  the  juridical  nature  of  the  dispute?  These  differences  of  opinion 
are  definitely  settled  in  the  fundamental  postulate  relative  to  the  value 
and  scope  of  international  law;  “conflict  as  to  their  respective 
rights”  implies  the  invoking  of  an  objective  rule  determining  them. 
The  interested  parties  could  not  consider  themselves  superior  to  the 
obligations  of  the  convention.  If  they  did,  an  incident  of  applica¬ 
tion  or  of  interpretation  falling  within  the  range  of  arbitral  com¬ 
petence  would  arise.  This  is  what  many  treaties  expressly  establish 
in  order  to  reach  a  decision  as  to  the  arbitrable  nature  of  disputes. 
Otherwise  the  enforcement  of  the  pacts  would  remain  subordinated 
to  the  will  or  the  judgment  of  the  interested  parties.  It  would  be 
worth  clarifying,  in  respect  to  the  Washington  Treaty — which  does 
not  contain  any  special  stipulation  on  this  {mint  whether  the 
designation  “juridical  character”  a|)|)lied  t<»  the  interjiretation  of 
treaties  or  to  any  jmint  of  inteniational  law  is  not  enough  to  iiiqily  as 
thereby  submitted  to  arbitral  jurisdiction  any  difference  between  the 
parties  regarding  the  nature  of  the  disjnite. 

The  technique  of  arbitration  has  encountered  insii|)erable  diflieidties 
in  arriving  at  a  precise  classification  <»f  controversies.  It  d(»es  not 
seem  to  be  possible  to  establish  a  fundatnental  diff(*rence  betwe<“n 
juridical  and  {lolitical  conflicts,  which  may  behmg  to  one  (»r  the  other 
category  according  to  the  {loint  of  view  from  which  they  an^  con¬ 
sidered.  In  jiractice,  on  the  f>ther  hand,  tfic  nonjuridical  as[»ecl, 
of  a  dis|)iite  or  its  |)olitical  character  is  often  the  result,  not  of  its  real 
nature,  but  of  the  o|>inion  <»f  the  States  regarding  the  imimrtance 
or  significance  <»f  the  {>ositions  which  they  might  have  to  aliandon 
in  submitting  tlie  question  t4»  arbitration.  It  lias  been  believi'd 
that  the  difficulties  «»f  defining  juridical  differences  have  been  lessened 
by  tfie  declaration  whicli  exce|)ts  from  arbitration  matters  which 
are,  the  sufjject  of  n-s<‘rvMlions:  Domestic  (|ncslionH  not  governed  by 
international  law,  as  in  the  Mrcond  article  of  the  Washington  'I'reaty, 
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or  tliose  which  international  law  leaves  to  the  exclusive  competence 
of  the  individual  State,  as  in  article  15  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  which  is  repeated  in  almost  all  the  arbitration  treaties  of 
Poland.  Article  2  of  the  Washington  C'onvention  says; 

There  are  excepted  from  tlie  stipulations  of  this  treaty  the  following  contro¬ 
versies  : 

(rt)  Those  which  are  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  any  of  the  parties  to 
the  dispute  and  are  not  controlled  by  international  law;  and 

ib)  Those  which  affect  the  interest  or  refer  to  the  action  of  a  State  not  a  i»arty 
to  this  treaty. 

This  c.xception  of  domestic  questions  not  governed  by  international 
law  is  more  comprehensive  than  the  e.xception  of  questions  left  by 
international  law  to  the  e.xclusiv'e  j'urisdiction  of  the  States.  Its 
object  seems  to  he  to  consider  all  national  interests  as  divided  into 
two  great  groups.  In  the  first  would  figure  internal  affairs  not 
governed  by  international  law,  which  would  thus  he  automatically 
e.xcluded  from  arbitration.  This  is  one  of  the  criterions  advocated 
by  internationalists  as  a  standard  for  the  determination  of  domestic 
affairs.  It  is  the  system  of  the  internationalists  Fenwick  and  Dupuis, 
among  others.  It  has  been  subject  to  well-founded  criticism.  The 
formula  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  refers  to  questions 
which  by  international  law  are  solely  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction 
of  the  States.  This  statement  attributes  to  international  law  an 
active  role  in  determining  the  limits  not  only  of  mutual  jurisdiction, 
but  especially  of  the  jurisdiction  possessed  by  each  individual  State. 
It  may  happen  that  a  question  not  governed  at  one  time  by  interna¬ 
tional  law,  or  by  conventional  or  customary  law,  is  nevertheless  not 
left  by  the  law  of  nations  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  a  State. 
All  questions,  therefore,  fall  within  three  categories — those  expressly 
governed  by  international  law,  those  which  international  law*  recog¬ 
nizes  as  within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  and  those  which 
are  not  yet  classified  and  whose  definitive  inclusion  in  one  or  the 
other  of  the  first  two  groups  will  he  effected  as  international  law 
progresses. 

The  supreme  interest  of  the  first  of  the  exceptions  contained  in  the 
Washington  treaty  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  old  restrictions  of  sov¬ 
ereignty,  independence,  honor,  and  vital  interests  have  disappeared. 
They  are  replaced  by  questions  which  can  not  he  determined  a  priori 
or  stabilized  at  a  given  moment.  The  relations  between  internal  law 
and  international  law  are  variable.  The  advance  of  international 
law  is  a  constant  invasion  of  the  field  of  exclusive  sovereignty. 
These  aspects  of  variation  and  relativity  are  very  interesting, 
hut  less  so  than  the  progress  of  the  law  of  our  continent.  This  ad¬ 
vance  depends  on  the  principle  of  organization  which  the  Inter- 
American  Convention  embraces.  The  concept  of  unlimited  sover- 
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■  eigjnty  has  been  definitely  eliminated,  and  the  authority  of  the  inter-  j 

national  community  has  been  recognized.  The  competence  of  States  a 

,  is  now  a  zone  delimited  by  international  law.  And  here  we  have  the  I 

i  best  guaranty  for  the  preservation  of  peace.  Heretofore,  a  conflict  of  I 

sov'ereignties  could  result  only  in  the  imposition  of  the  will  of  the  I 

stronger  on  the  weaker.  Now,  between  the  claims  of  two  antagonistic  I 

unilateral  interests,  the  law  arises  to  impose  on  the  state  and  the  j 

community  the  proper  evaluation  of  particular  interests  and  those  | 

which  affect  the  common  welfare.  > 

This  accomplishment  of  the  1029  Washington  Treaty  is  enough  J 

f  to  make  it  the  greatest  advance  in  juridical  organization  achieved  on  1 

I  our  continent  since  the  independence  of  the  Republics.  It  will  be  I 

i  perfected  later.  The  Protocol  of  Progressive  Arbitration  appended  ij 

&  to  the  convention  was  conceived  to  bring  about  this  perfection  by  1 

1  degrees.  Furthermore,  it  will  be  necessary  in  the  future  to  provide  a  jj 

better  organization  for  the  arbitral  mechanisms,  to  permit  them  to  | 

I  function  in  any  circumstance,  even  in  spite  of  failure  of  the  parties  to  ; 

f  act  or  their  resistance.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to  establish  expressly  | 

and  conclusively  the  competence  of  the  tribunal  to  define  the  character  t 

of  the  dispute  and  the  field  covered  by  exceptions  and  reservations.  1 

These  two  measures  will  ])lacc  us  in  a  firm  and  unassailable  position  in  I 

J  arbitral  organization.  After  that  will  come  the  final  step,  marking  the  i 

I  transition  from  arbitration  to  judicial  settlement.  This  is  the  ideal  i 

I;  for  which  we  should  strive:  Judicial  jirocedurc  for  juridical  disputes,  j 

S  conciliation  for  all  disputes,  and,  finally,  arbitration  when  efforts  at  I 

[1  conciliation  have  proved  unavailing.  , ! 


MESSAGE  TO  AMERICAN  YOUTH 
ON  PAN  AMERICAN  DAY 

liy  (Jabhikla  Mistual 

WE  of  North  and  South  America  liave  accepted  with  our  heritable 
of  {TPOfrraphie  unity  a  certain  common  destiny  which  should 
find  a  threefold  fulfillment  on  our  continent  in  an  adequate  standard 
of  livinp:,  perfect  democracy,  and  ample  liberty. 

We  whom  Providence  has  favored  by  {jiving  us  an  immense  territory 
for  our  home  had  first  to  take  possession  of  this  mighty  land.  Our 
second  task  was  to  secure  from  the  wilderness  which  we  had  tamed 
that  social  well-being  promised  by  democracies  to  their  citizens. 
Our  present  duty  is  to  create  a  culture  worthy  of  our  racial  inherit¬ 
ances  and  our  geographic  endowment. 

We  have  enough  land  so  that  no  one  need  be  envious  of  his  neighbor, 
a  republican  sobriety  to  which  vicious  luxury  is  repugnant,  a  unani¬ 
mous  religious  and  lay  sentiment  which  considers  fair  dealing  the 
only  lasting  basis  for  world  relations,  and  scenic  beauty  such  that 
peace  appears  the  natural  state  for  the  Americas. 

Throughout  our  105  degrees  of  latitude,  the  earth  seems  to  be  more 
ready,  more  eager,  and  quicker  than  elsewhere  to  fulfill  its  mission  of 
bestowing  happiness  on  mankind.  Perhaps  because  the  soil  of 
America  has  been  less  exhausted  by  a  long  succession  of  generations, 
or  because  it  is  more  richly  blessed  with  the  generative  elements  of 
heat  and  moisture  and  less  burdened  with  population,  it  lends  itself 
more  readily  than  other  lands  to  the  men  who,  moved  by  the  ideal  of 
justice,  strive  for  the  equitable  distribution  of  wealth  and  for  a 
civilization  woven  in  a  shining  pattern  of  good  will  on  the  warp  and 
woof  of  the  social  virtues. 

Heirs  of  the  Old  World  and  of  at  least  two  native  cultures,  we  are 
endeavoring  to  outstrip  both  Europe  and  our  indigenous  empires  in 
the  perfection  of  a  democracy  which  shall  express  the  broadest 
possible  concept  of  human  liberty.  Our  veri'  situation,  between 
Europe  and  Asia,  obliges  us  to  comprehend  conflicting  viewpoints; 
even  our  coast  line,  looking  both  to  east  and  to  west  like  that  of 
Greece,  gives  us  the  mission  of  welcoming  different  races  with  under¬ 
standing. 

We  must  realize  that  the  fact  that  two  cultures  differ  outwardly 
<loes  not  imi)ly  that  one  is  necessarily  inferior  to  the  other,  and  that 
the  expression  which  human  grou])s  give  to  the  same  idea  is  some¬ 
times  simple  and  touching,  sometimes  nohly  beautiful.  We  should 
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on  (his  very  rontinont,  witli  a  loyal  in((‘ri)i-o(ation  of  North  hy 
South  Ann'i’ica,  of  South  hy  North  America;  our  first  <liity  is  to  our 
nearest  neifrhbor.  A  better  nnderstatidin^  of  tJie  rest  of  tlie  world 
will  come  later  and  he  as  natural  for  ns  as  followinj;  a  well-known 
path  down  which  habit  leads  ns. 

Latin  culture  has  found  in  tlie  nations  of  South  America  a  realm 
vaster  than  the  classic  Mediterranean  Basin  for  the  "overnment  of 
men  according  to  its  own  high  standard,  while  all  cultures  are  trying 
to  achieve  in  Anglo-Saxon  America,  so  far  without  misadventure, 
the  ideal  of  universal  hrotlierhood  in  a  single  land.  And  until  to-day 
no  attempt  to  realize  this  ideal  had  met  with  success  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

Our  heroes  of  North  and  South  America,  Washington  and  Bolivar, 
Lincoln  and  San  Martin,  might  all  have  been  fashioned  in  a  single 
hour,  in  the  same  mold;  they  were  laborers  in  a  common  task.  Our 
constitutions,  the  fruit  of  their  insight,  were  inspired  by  equal  vision, 
and  have  the  family  resemblance  of  plants  nurtured  in  the  same  soil. 

Anglo-Saxon  America,  sprung  wholly  from  Europe,  has  succeeded, 
more  or  less  easily,  in  its  task  of  amalgamating  in  new  surroundings 
the  great  cultures  of  Europe.  Latin  America  has  effected,  and  is  still 
effecting,  with  greater  difliculty  and  therefore  with  more  suffering, 
the  fusion  of  European  and  Indian,  two  races  of  distinct  physical 
endowments  and  even  more  distinct  emotional  temperaments;  the 
triumph  over  such  obstacles  is  more  significant  than  anything 
hitherto  accomplished  by  man. 

North  Americans  and  South  Americans,  together  we  shall  give  a 
new  key,  a  new  rhythm,  a  new  democratic  interpretation  to  European 
culture,  European  institutions,  and  hhiropean  customs,  art,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  science,  blending  them  all  into  a  harmony  of  greater  beauty 
and  greater  sweetness. 

We  have  summoned  men  from  the  four  cornei-s  of  the  earth  with 
an  utter  lack  of  prejudice  and  with  the  hospitality  of  our  far-flung 
shores,  creating  on  our  continent  races  in  whose  features  may  be 
traced  their  heritage  from  all  the  world — races  capable  of  enlarging 
the  older,  classic  view  of  life,  and  capable,  too,  of  living  the  epic  of 
the  future. 

In  American  stock  and  American  ideals,  both  formed  in  an  en¬ 
vironment  of  vast  spaces  and  little  hampered  by  tradition,  unprej¬ 
udiced  observers  have  noted  a  splendid  assurance  in  the  face  of  our 
high  emprise,  and  a  hajipy  confidence  in  the  future.  We  believe 
that  war  will  si'cm  to  the  next  generations  of  America  like  an  illustra¬ 
tion  in  a  musty  tome,  an  ancient  order  belonging  to  times  forever 
gone,  thanks  to  the  wisdom  of  our  lawgivers  and  our  educators.  The 
effect  of  war  in  America  would  be  to  devastate  our  entire  continent, 
despoiling  its  natural  beauty  and  depraving  the  collective  conscience 
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SO  that  we  should  once  more  have  to  lay  the  foundation  and  laboriously 
reconstruct  the  edifice  of  society.  The  memory  of  the  building  of 
America  is  too  recent  for  us  to  he  willing  thus  to  jeopardize  the 
work  of  our  forebears. 

We  of  North  and  South  America  have  been  nurtured  on  22  con¬ 
stitutions,  all  of  which  proclaim  respect  for  the  independence  of 
others  as  a  basic  principle  of  self-respect.  Our  Republics  were 
launched  in  life  by  Washington  and  Bolivar  under  the  aus])icious 
star  of  the  rights  of  nations.  From  the  kindergarten  through  the 
university  we  have  been  indoctrinated  with  a  firm  belief  in  the  gospel 
of  our  national  laws.  Americans  all,  we  affirm  to  the  heroes  from 
whom  we  are  si)rung  our  determination  to  hold  the  independence  of 
all  our  fatherlands  as  sacred  as  our  own.  We  renew  our  vow  that, 
in  the  intercourse  between  these  22  nations,  we  shall  repudiate 
violence  as  treachery  to  the  principles  of  eternal  right,  and  challenge 
injustice  as  a  blot  on  that  glorious  honor  by  which  we  now  and  shall 
forever  live. 


THE  MEANING  AND  SIGNIFICANCE 
OF  PAN  AMERICANISM 


OPINIONS  EXPRESSED  BY  STATESMEN  OF  THE  AMERICAS 

STKETC'HIXCi  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  about  the  fortieth 
I  degree  of  north  latitude  to  about  the  fifty-fifth  degree  of  south 
latitude,  and  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  del  Xorte 
(exclusive  of  east  Florida)  around  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  along  the 
South  Atlantic  to  near  Cape  Horn,  it  is  about  o,000  miles  in  length 
and  in  some  places  near  in  breadth.  Within  this  vast  region 

we  behold  the  most  sublime  and  interesting  objects  of  creation; 
the  loftiest  mountains,  the  most  majestic  riveis  in  the  world,  the 
richest  mines  of  the  precious  metals,  and  the  choicest  productions  of 
the  earth.  We  behold  there  a  spectacle  still  more  interesting  and 
sublime — the  glorious  spectacle  of  18  millions  of  peojde,  struggling  to 
burst  their  chains  and  to  be  free. 

In  the  establishment  of  the  independence  of  Spanish  America,  the 
United  States  have  the  deepest  interest.  1  have  no  hesitation  in  assert¬ 
ing  my  firm  belief  that  there  is  no  (piestion  in  the  foreign  policy  of 
this  country  which  has  ever  arisen,  or  which  I  can  conceive  as  ever 
occurring,  in  the  decision  of  which  we  have  had  or  can  have  so  much 
at  stake.  This  interest  concerns  our  politics,  our  commerce,  our 
navigation.  There  can  not  be  a  doubt  that,  Spanish  America  once 
independent,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  the  governments  estab¬ 
lished  in  its  several  parts,  these  governments  will  be  animated  by  an 
American  feeling  and  guided  by  an  American  policy.  They  will  obey 
the  laws  of  the  Xew  World,  of  which  they  will  fonn  a  part.  .  .  .' 


With  respect  to  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  Congress  [of  Panama], 
I  make  bold  to  think  that  no  obstacle  can  oppose  its  verification 
within  six  months  from  this  date;  and  1  shall  also  go  so  far  as  to  flatter 
myself  that  the  ardent  desire  animating  all  Americans  to  exalt  the 
power  of  the  world  of  Columbus  will  diminish  the  obstacles  and 
delays  that  the  ministerial  preparations  demand  and  the  distance 
separating  the  capital  of  each  State  and  the  central  point  of  the  meet¬ 
ing.  It  seems  that  if  the  world  should  have  to  choose  its  capital,  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  would  be  selected  for  this  grand  destiny,  located 
as  it  is  in  the  center  of  the  globe,  having  on  one  side  Asia  and  on  the 
other  Africa  and  Europe.  .  ,  . 

'  Krom  an  address  delivered  by  Henry  (’lay  in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  Mar.  24,  isl». 
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Tlie  fh'st  conferences  between  the  plenipotentiaries  once  held,  the 
seat  of  the  Congress,  as  well  as  its  powers,  can  be  solemnly  determined 
by  the  majority,  and  then  ever\'thing  will  have  been  realized. 

The  day  our  plenipotentiaries  make  the  exchanges  of  their  powers 
will  stamp  in  the  diplomatic  history' of  the  world  an  immortal  epoch. 

When,  after  a  hundred  centuries,  posterity  shall  search  for  the 
origin  of  our  public  law  and  shall  remember  the  compacts  that  solidi- 
lied  its  destiny,  they  will  finger  with  respect  the  protocols  of  the 
Isthmus.  In  them  they  will  find  the  jilan  of  the  first  alliances  that 
shall  sketch  the  mark  of  our  relations  with  the  univei-se.  What,  then, 
shall  be  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  compared  with  that  of  Panama? - 


In  fine,  a  decisive  inducement  with  me  for  acceding  to  the  measure 
[the  appointment  of  envoys  to  the  Congress  of  Panama]  is  to  show, 
by  this  token  of  respect  to  the  southern  Republics,  the  interest  that 
we  take  in  their  welfare  and  our  disposition  to  comply  with  their 
wishes.  Having  been  the  first  to  recognize  their  independence  and 
sympathize  with  them  so  far  as  was  compatible  with  our  neutral 
duties  in  all  their  struggles  and  sufferings  to  ac(pnre  it,  we  have  laid 
the  foundation  of  our  future  intercourse  with  them  in  the  broadest 
])rinciples  of  reciprocity  and  the  most  cordial  feelings  of  fraternal 
friendship.  To  extend  those  principles  to  all  our  commercial  rela¬ 
tions  with  them,  and  to  hand  down  that  friendship  to  future  ages,  is 
congenial  to  the  highest  policy  of  the  Union,  as  it  will  be  to  tliat  of 
all  those  nations  and  their  posterity.® 


.Vbove  all,  let  us  form  one  family;  let  the  names  which  distinguished 
our  respective  ciuintries  be  at  an  end,  and  let  us  adopt  the  general 
one  of  brothel’s;  let  us  carry  on  commerce  without  obstacles  and  with¬ 
out  jirohibitions;  let  American  goods  pass  every  customhouse  unex¬ 
amined  ;  let  us  give  to  each  other  continued  jiroofs  of  confidence, 
disinterestedness,  and  sincere  friendship;  let  us  form  one  code  of 
])ublic  law,  which  may  become  the  admiration  of  the  civilized  world. 
By  that,  an  injury  done  to  one  State  is  understood  to  be  done  to  all. 
As  in  a  well-organized  society,  what  is  committed  against  one  citizen 
interests  the  rest  of  the  Kepuhlic.  Let  us  solve  the  problem  of  which 
is  the  best  of  the  governments.  Each  individual  enjoying  the  greatest 
portion  of  good,  and  the  nation  the  most  perfect  prosperity.  It  is 
heyond  doubt  that  which  reaches  the  climax  of  that  happiness  which 
human  nature  is  capable  of  enjoying.* 

'  From  the  circular  sent  by  Bolivar  on  Dec.  7,  1824,  to  the  Oovernments  of  Colombia,  Mexico,  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  Chile,  and  Guatemala,  inviting  them  to  participate  in  the  Congress  of  Panama. 

>  From  the  special  message  of  President  Adams  to  the  Senate,  Dec.  26,  1825. 

*  From  the  address  of  Don  Manuel  Lorenzo  de  Vidaurre,  of  Peru,  President  of  the  Congress  of  Panama, 
to  tlie  plenipotentiaries  of  the  American  States,  at  the  opening  meeting,  June  22,  1826. 
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The  countries  of  America  should  f;ive  a  vote  of  {gratitude  to  their 
(loveriiments,  which,  faithfully  interpreting  their  desires  and  recog¬ 
nizing  the  necessity  and  importance  of  more  closely  binding  their 
relations  and  making  them  more  intimate,  have  resolved  to  establish 
them  upon  the  solid  basis  of  union  and  fraternity.  Widening  the 
sphere  of  relations  between  sister  countries,  with  sincerity  and  good 
faith,  the  American  Union  will  identify  and  assimilate  their  rights, 
their  necessities,  and  interests  with  those  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  destiny  of  humanity  leads  it  to  form  one  large  family.  Rea¬ 
son,  justice,  and  right  are  common  benefits  allotted  by  God  to  all 
men  and  distributed  eipially  among  them  all.  Union,  like  socia- 
hility,  is  joint  and  indivisible,  and  no  one  can  be  excluded  from  the 
participation  to  which  he  is  entitled.  The  respect  for  justice  and 
right,  the  enlightenment  which  every  day  increases  owing  to  im¬ 
proved  means  of  commerce  and  to  the  telegraph,  and  the  frank  and 
generous  communication  with  all  the  people  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  are  indispensable  conditions  to  secure  for  every  political  society 
respect  and  lasting  existence.® 

With  abiding  faith  in  the  great  destinies  awaiting  each  one  of  the 
South  American  nations,  all  enjoying  close  relations  with  the  Old 
World,  as  defined  by  their  laws,  all  bound  to  make  right  prev^ail,  and 
with  elements  of  inexhaustihle  wealth,  each  country  is  the  architect 
of  its  own  fortune,  but  united  all  in  the  interest  of  the  future  of  South 
America,  whose  sons  desire  that  it  shall  always  be  said  of  the  States 
forming  it:  “.\11  for  each,  and  each  for  all.”® 

Unlike  as  we  are  in  many  respects,  we  are  alike  in  this,  that  we  are 
all  engaged  under  new  conditions,  and  free  from  the  traditional  forms 
and  limitations  of  the  Old  World  in  working  out  the  same  jiroblem 
of  popular  self-government. 

It  is  a  difficult  and  laborious  task  for  each  of  us.  Not  in  one  gen¬ 
eration  nor  in  one  century  can  the  effective  control  of  a  superior 
sovereign,  so  long  deemed  necessary  to  government,  be  rejected,  and 
effective  self-control  by  the  governed  he  perfected  in  its  place.  The 
first  fruits  of  democracy  are  many  of  them  crude  and  unlovely;  its 
mistakes  are  many,  its  partial  failures  many,  its  sins  not  few.  Capac¬ 
ity  for  self-government  does  not  come  to  man  by  nature.  It  is  an 
art  to  be  learned,  and  it  is  also  an  expression  of  character  to  be  devel¬ 
oped  among  all  the  thousands  of  men  who  exercise  popular  sover¬ 
eignty.  .  .  . 

>  From  the  speech  of  Sehor  Paz  Sold&n,  President  of  the  Congress,  at  the  0|)ening  session  of  the  Congress 
of  Lima,  Nov.  14,  1864. 

*  From  the  speech  of  Dr.  Quirno  Costa,  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Argentina,  at  the  closing  session 
of  the  South  .American  Congress  at  Montevideo,  Feb.  18,  188y. 
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It  is  not  by  national  isolation  that  these  results  have  heen  aeeoin- 
j)lishe<I,  or  that  this  profjress  can  he  c’ontinued.  Xo  nation  ean  live 
unto  itself  alone  and  eontinue  to  live.  Kaeh  nation’s  <rro\vth  is  a 
part  of  the  development  of  the  raee.  There  may  he  leaders  and  there 
may  he  laggards;  hut  no  nation  ean  long  eontinue  very  far  in  advance 
of  the  general  progress  of  mankind,  and  no  nation  that  is  not  doomed 
to  extinetion  ean  remain  very  far  behind.  It  is  with  nations  as  it  is 
with  individual  men;  intereourse,  association,  correction  of  egotism 
hv"[the  influence  of  others’  judgment,  broadening  of  views  by  the 
experience  and  thought  of  ecpials,  acceptance  of  the  moral  standards 
of  a  community,  the  desire  for  whose  good  opinion  lends  a  sanction 
to  the  rules  of  right  conduct — these  are  the  conditions  of  growth  in 
civilization.  A  people  whose  minds  are  not  open  to  the  lessons  of  the 
world’s  progress,  whose  spirits  are  not  stirred  hv  the  aspirations  and  the 
achievements  of  humanity  struggling  the  world  over  for  liberty  and 
justice,  must  he  left  behind  by*  civilization  in  its  steady  and  benefi¬ 
cent  advance. 

.  .  .  There  is  not  one  of  all  our  countries  that  can  not  benefit  the 
others;  there  is  not  one  that  can  not  receive  benefit  from  the  othei’s; 
there  is  not  one  that  will  not  gain  by  the  prosperity,  the  peace,  the 
happiness  of  all.^ 


(lentlemen,  there  has  never  heen  a  parallel  for  the  sight  which  this 
ceremony  presents — that  of  21  nations  of  different  languages  building 
together  a  house  for  their  common  deliberations.  The  more  impres¬ 
sive  is  the  scene  as  these  countries,  with  all  possible  differences  between 
them  in  size  and  population,  have  established  their  union  on  the  basis 
of  the  most  absolute  ecpiality.  Here  the  vote  of  the  smallest  balances 
the  vote  of  the  greatest.  So  many  sovereign  states  would  not  have 
been  drawn  so  spontaneously  and  so  strongly'  together,  as  if  by  an 
irresistible  force,  if  there  did  not  exist  throughout  them,  at  the  bottom 
or  at  the  top  of  each  rational  conscience,  the  feeling  of  a  destiny 
common  to  all  America.  It  seems,  indeed,  that  a  decree  of  providence 
made  the  western  shore  of  the  Atlantic  appear  late  in  history  as  the 
chosen  land  for  a  great  renewal  of  mankind.  From  the  early'  days  of 
its  colonization  the  sentiment  sprung  in  the  hearts  of  all  its  children 
that  this  is  really  a  new  world.  That  is  the  sentiment  which  unites 
us  on  this  auspicious  day.  We  feel  we  are  all  sons  of  Columbus.® 

'  From  the  address  delivered  by  Secretary  of  State  Klihii  Root  Itefore  the  Third  International  Confer¬ 
ence  of  American  States.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  July  31,  IttUC. 

•  From  the  address  delivered  by  Senhor  Joaquim  Nabuco,  former  minister  of  Brazil  to  the  I'nited  States, 
at  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  Pan  American  Building.  May  II,  BUIS. 
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The  natural  and  fruitful  eonse<iuences  of  the  arduous  labor  begun 
with  such  faith  and  carried  out  with  such  tenacity  of  purpose  by  the 
International  Conferences  of  the  American  Xations  are  the  following: 
A  better  knowledge  of  each  other  among  these  nations;  the  intelli¬ 
gent  consideration  of  the  different  international  problems  that  separate 
some  nations  while  uniting  others;  frecpiency  of  communication, 
bringing  with  it  closer  relations;  the  ever-recurring  endeavors  showing 
the  need  of  codification  of  international  law;  the  stage  of  progress 
reached  in  making  arbitration  the  only  solution  of  international  con¬ 
flicts,  and  the  part  that  all  Latin  America  took  in  the  Hague  Confer¬ 
ence,  so  that  their  important  interests  should  be  there  represented  for 
the  first  time. 

When  the  First  Pan  American  Conference  was  held  in  Washington 
a  large  number  of  European  and  American  statesmen  were  of  the 
»>pinion  that  its  object  was  quite  unattainable;  that  the  plans  laid  out 
to  reach  the  desired  end  were  but  a  chimera  and  that  it  seemed  impos¬ 
sible  that  such  live  forces  should  be  directed  to  following  a  “will-o’- 
the-wisp,”  a  mirage  like  those  that  the  vast  sandy  plains  of  the  desert 
present  to  the  eyes  of  the  tired  traveler. 

To-day  we  have  to  confess  that  those  who  held  such  opinions  were 
in  error;  though  it  be  true  that  the  progress  of  nations  can  not  be 
effected,  unless  there  be  in  sight  a  more  or  less  remote  ideal,  just  as 
we  can  not  comprehend  life  without  the  charm  of  some  illusion,  the 
mirage  of  some  hope,  so  the  aims  which  led  the  (lovernments  of  Amer¬ 
ica  to  meet  together  in  frecpient  conferences  have  been  inspired  by  the 
conviction  of  their  great  needs  and  by  the  earnest  desire  to  satisfy 
them  in  the  most  eflicacious  manner.  .  .  .® 

The  Monroe  doctrine  expresses  the  theory  of  exclusion  from  this 
continent  of  European  intruders;  Pan  Americanism  means  that 
community  of  aspirations,  of  ideals  and  interests  of  all  the  Republics 
of  America,  without  infringing  on  each  other’s  sovereign  rights,  the 
cultivation  of  one  grand,  generous  sentiment  of  good  will,  and  cooper¬ 
ation  in  the  noble  task  of  working  for  mankind’s  welfare,  for  peace 
and  progress.  Pan  Americanism  means  the  strengthening  and 
developing  of  our  commercial  relations  under  the  basis  of  mutual  con¬ 
fidence  and  advantage;  the  elimination  of  international  wars  through 
the  spirit  of  righteousness  and  justice  toward  each  other.  .  .  . 

Pan  Americanism  to  grow  and  endure  must  become  a  living  force 
and  an  inspiration  in  the  hearts  of  every  Pan  American  to  adhere  to 
and  practice  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  our  democracies 
are  founded.  The  purely  commercial  and  material  interests  are  never 
a  solid  and  perjuanent  basis  of  good  understanding.  We  must  let 

•  From  an  address  delivered  by  Don  Joaquin  D.  Casasiis,  former  nml)assador  of  Mexico  to  the  X'nited 
States,  at  the  First  Fan  American  ('omniercial  Conference,  WashinRton,  Feh.  IS,  1011. 
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them  expand  as  a  result  of  tlie  indestructible  and  broad  development 
of  our  ideals  of  justice,  of  peace,  and  liberty,  as  the  guiding  lights  of 
Pan  American  brotherhood.'® 


The  drawing  together  of  the  Americas,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  has 
long  been  dreamed  of  and  desired.  It  is  a  matter  of  peculiar  gratifi¬ 
cation,  therefore,  to  see  this  great  thing  happen;  to  see  the  Americas 
drawing  together,  and  not  drawing  together  upon  any  insubstantial 
foundation  of  mere  sentiment. 

After  all,  even  friendship  must  be  based  upon  a  perception  of  com¬ 
mon  symiiathies,  of  common  interests,  of  common  ideals,  and  of 
common  purposes. 

Men  can  not  be  fiiends  unless  they  intend  the  same  things,  and  the 
Americas  have  more  and  more  realized  that  in  all  essential  particulars 
they  intend  the  same  thing  with  regard  to  their  thought  and  their 
life  and  their  activities." 


1  have  always  believed  that  true  Pan  Americanism  ought  to  be  ce¬ 
mented  by  intellectual,  rather  than  by  political  or  commercial  interests. 
This  intellectual  getting  together,  besides  trips  for  study,  is  accom- 
jilished  by  the  periodical  assembling  of  congresses  intended  to  bring 
into  contact  men  of  different  countries,  to  make  closer  the  relations 
among  them,  and  to  make  known  among  them  their  respective  points 
of  view. 

Unquestionably  this  is  the  most  desirable  result  of  such  meetings, 
but  it  is  a  slow-working  means  to  an  end,  one  that  requires  many 
years  to  make  its  effects  felt.  Moreover,  such  conventions  are  usually 
made  up  of  persons  of  advanced  years  whose  opinions  have  long  been 
formed,  so  that  but  few  can  be  easily  convinced.  These  conditions 
do  not  exist  with  respect  to  youth.  When  the  universities  shall  under¬ 
take  the  jiropagation  of  a  Pan  American  doctrine,  the  new  generation 
will  be  readily  convinced  of  its  advantages  and  will  become  its  most 
effective  herald. 

The  university  chair  is,  then,  the  most  fitting  platform  upon  which 
to  maintain  Pan  Americanism.  From  this  it  will  spread  effectively 
to  the  secondary  schools  and  later  to  the  primary  institutions.  Soon 
even  a  child  would  become  susceptible  to  its  influences,  and  in  the 
space  of  one  generation  public  opinion  would  become  so  favorably 
inclined  to  the  doctrine  that  international  politics  itself  in  America 
would  be  forced  to  follow  the  current. 

1°  From  an  address  delivered  by  Don  Ignacio  Calderon,  former  Minister  of  Bolivia  to  the  United  States, 
at  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference,  1916. 

“  From  the  address  delivered  by  President  Wilson  before  the  Second  Pan  .\merican  Scientific  Congress, 
Washington,  Jan.  6, 1916. 

i>  From  the  address  delivered  at  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  by  Don  Ernesto  Quesada, 
of  Argentina,  Washington,  1916. 
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Pan  Aiupricanism  is  not  an  institution;  neither  is  it  a  system.  It 
is  a  state  of  mind,  a  current  of  opinion  created  by  a  series  of  factors — 
fieographical  continuity,  the  similarity  of  institutions,  the  interplay 
of  economic  interests,  a  love  for  democratic  principles,  the  community 
of  international  aspirations  and  trends.  Such  a  continental  senti¬ 
ment  does  not  breed  political  jnirposes  or  desifjns.  It  simply  interprets 
itself  in  acts  tendiii};  to  draw  more  closely  the  social,  economic,  and 
cultural  bonds  of  the  two  Americas.  .  .  . 

The  Pan  Americanism  of  our  days  is  essentially  peaceful,  neither 
creating  nor  tendinjr  to  create  political  ties.  It  endeavors  to  develop 
and  intensify  commercial  relations;  protect  the  treasures  of  American 
archaeology;  promote  university  interchange;  foster  a  wider  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  intellectual  production  of  the  various  groups  or  nationali¬ 
ties;  promote  the  adoption  of  sanitary  measures  protecting  maritime 
trallic  and  public  health;  honor  the  memory'  of  the  great  heroes  and 
benefactors  of  the  New  World;  arrange  for  the  assembly  of  congresses 
devoted  to  science  or  charity,  the  creation  of  institutions  of  public 
utility;  establish  uniformity  of  nomenclature,  of  weights  and  meas¬ 
ures,  of  passports,  of  the  principles  of  maritime  law,  and  to  promote 
the  study  of  social  problems.  Finally,  Pan  Americanism  seeks  to 
realize  the  grandiose  juridical  ideal  of  the  codification  of  international 
public  and  private  law;  to  avoid  or  prevent  conflicts  between  Amer¬ 
ican  States  and  to  give  the  most  ample  scope  possible  to  arbitration 
as  the  only  civilized  means  of  deciding  international  conflicts.’^ 


Above  these  racial  tendencies  there  arises  in  America  “Pan  Amer¬ 
icanism,”  which  seeks  the  fraternal  rapprochement  of  all  the  peoples 
of  the  New  World,  without  troubling  to  point  out  the  differences  of 
descent,  language,  religion,  or  customs  or  to  make  of  them  a  motive 
of  repudiation  or  separation.  Pan  Americanism  proclaims  the  union 
of  the  countries  of  this  continent,  not  as  an  alliance  destined  to  realize 
sordid  ambitions  of  domination,  hut  as  a  policy  of  harmonious  coopera¬ 
tion,  based  on  the  mutual  respect  of  peoples  and  on  a  desire  to  reach 
peacefully  the  realization  of  their  highest  destinies.  While  the  old- 
style  groupings  were  organized  for  the  destruction  of  hostile  peoples. 
Pan  Americanism  stimulates  feelings  of  friendship,  with  the  aim  of 
attaining  an  effective  solidarity  between  men  and  nations.  And  this 
is  possible  in  America,  for  the  peoples  of  this  continent  are  not  divided 
by  traditional  enmities,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  common  historical 
antecedents  in  the  struggles  for  liberty,  which  occurred  not  so  very 
long  ago.  .  .  . 


»  From  an  article  written  (or  the  Bi'lleti.n  of  the  Pan  .American  Union  for  June,  1926,  by  Don  Ricardo  J. 
.\l(aro,  now  President  of  Panama. 
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TJu*  Pan  Aniorican  doctrine  has  found  expression  in  various  con- 
firesses  of  international  law  and,  so  far  as  I'rufiuay  is  concerned,  in 
fioverninental  and  popular  acts.  1  may  here  recall,  first  of  all,  the 
decree  of  June  IS,  1917,  which  1  had  the  honor  of  sijiniii"  as  Minister 
of  P'oreijin  Relations,  in  which  it  is  provided  that  “No  American 
country  which,  in  defense  of  its  rifihts,  finds  itself  at  war  with  nations 
of  other  continents  shall  he  treated  as  a  hellifierent  hy  Uruguay.” 
This  governmental  resolution  found  its  inspiration  in  the  principle  of 
American  solidarity,  in  the  thought  that  “the  injury  done  to  the  rights 
of  a  country  on  this  continent  should  he  considered  as  such  hy  all 
and  should  provoke  in  all  a  uniform  and  common  reaction.  .  . 


Pan  Americanism  rests  upon  four  pillars.  The  first  is  independence. 
It  is  the  firm  ptdicy  of  the  United  States  to  respect  the  territorial 
integrity  of  the  American  Republics.  We  have  no  policy  of  aggres¬ 
sion.  We  wish  for  all  of  them,  not  simply  those  great  in  area  and 
population  and  wealth,  hut  for  every  one,  to  the  very  smallest,  strength 
and  not  weakness.  .  ,  . 

The  st'cond  pillar  of  Pan  Americanism  is  stability.  Independence 
is  not  enough.  Independence  gives  opportunity,  hut  stability  is 
essential  to  take  advantage  of  it.  It  is  our  desire  to  encourage 
stability  in  the  interest  of  independence.  .  .  . 

The  third  pillar  of  Pan  Americanism  is  mutual  good  will.  Strong 
and  stable  governments  that  do  not  trust  each  other  afford  no  assur¬ 
ance  of  peace  and  beneficent  collaboration,  flood  will  does  not  mean 
identity  of  views.  It  is  not  jeopardized  hy  candid,  hut  at  all  times 
friendly,  expressions,  albeit  there  are  differences  of  opinion.  .  .  . 
flood  will  rests  on  mutual  respect,  upon  a  common  appreciation  that 
each  harbors  no  mistrust  of  the  other.  In  international  relations, 
justice  is  the  impregnable  foundation  of  good  will;  hut  confidence  in 
the  sincerity  of  each  other  is  essential.  .  .  . 

The  fourth  pillar  of  Pan  Americanism  is  cooperation.  Peace  and 
good  will  are  not  ends  hut  means.  They  give  us  the  promist^  hut  not 
the  fruit.  It  is  in  our  working  together  that  we  reap  the  benefits 
which  friendly  relations  should  bestow,  f’ooperation  among  the  Pan 
American  States  does  not  mean  the  organization  of  a  superstate.  It 
does  not  mean  that  any  of  the  21  American  Republics,  or  any  group 
of  these  Republics,  will  attempt  to  dominate  others.  It  is  the  cooper¬ 
ation  of  ecpials  for  common  advantage  in  those  directions  where  there 
is  prospect  of  success.'® 

><  From  an  article  in  “Current  History"  for  Septemlier,  1»2T,  by  Raltasar  Brum,  former  President  of 
I'ruKuay. 

»  From  the  addre.ss  delivered  by  Charles  K.  Uuithes,  Chairman  of  the  Oelegation  of  the  I'nited  States 
to  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  American  States,  in  an  address  at  llabana,  Jan.  2t,  l!t2s. 
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The  liberalism  which  was  horn  of  the  American  Continents  has 
stirred  all  humanity  with  aspiration  for  freedom  and  for  that  ordered 
liberty  which  gives  full  opportunity  for  individual  accomplishment. 
The  hope  and  fate  of  humanity  lie  in  its  success.  I  am  one  who  has 
full  confidence  in  the  ultimate  ability  of  the  great  American  experi¬ 
ment  of  peoples  to  govern  themselves.  I  know  it  is  a  long,  toilsome 
path  of  trial  and  errors,  but  the  fact  that  this  ideal  has  spread  steadily 
through  the  world  over  a  century  and  a  half  should  itself  give  us  con¬ 
fidence.  And  when  we  survey  broadly  the  unparalleled  advance  in 
human  welfare  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  over  this  period,  we 
should  be  confident  in  our  optimism  for  the  future  of  these  institutions 
and  ideals.'* 

1*  From  un  lulilress  delivered  at  Buenos  .\ireson  Dec.  14,  ItlW,  l>y  President-Elect  Hoover. 


nF.XRY  CL.VY  ADDKES.SIXO  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVES 

.Vn  artist's  conception  of  Clay  making  his  plea  for  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Latin 
American  nations. 
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THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION  AND  THE 
PAN  AMERICAN  CONFERENCES 


By  William  Manger,  Ph.  1). 

Chiff,  Dirixion  of  Finance,  Pan  American  I’nion 


PARAdKAPII  4  of  Article  II  of  the  resolution  on  the  orjranization 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  adopted  at  the  Fifth  International 
(’onference  of  American  States,  sets  forth  the  following  as  among  the 
functions  of  the  institution: 

To  act  as  a  Pernmiieiit  Coniiiiissioii  of  the  International  Conferences  of 
American  States;  to  keep  tlieir  records  and  archives;  to  assist  in  obtaining  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  treaties  and  conventions,  as  well  as  compliance  with  the  resolutions 
adopted;  and  to  prepare  the  program  and  regulations  of  each  conference. 

A  similar  paragraph  appears  in  the  convention  signed  at  the 
Sixth  Conference  at  Ilahana  in  1928  which,  however,  has  not  yet 
become  operative  and  will  not  enter  into  force  until  ratified  by  all 
the  countries,  members  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  work  of  any  body,  meeting  only  at  long 
intervals  and  then  for  relatively  short  periods,  depends  in  large 
measure  on  the  advance  preparations  that  are  made  and  on  the 
existence  of  some  permanent  body  to  carry  its  conclusions  into 
effect.  The  Pan  American  Union  fulfills  this  function  for  the  Inter¬ 
national  Conferences  of  American  States.  In  the  intervals  between 
the  conferences  much  of  the  activity  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
is  devoted  to  giving  practical  application  to  the  conclusions  adopted — 
to  securing  the  ratification  by  the  signatory  States  of  the  treaties  and 
conventions,  and  to  carrj'ing  out  the  resolutions  requiring  specific 
action. 

For  many  months  prior  to  the  time  at  which  an  international  con¬ 
ference  is  scheduled  to  convene,  the  Pan  American  Union  is  engaged  in 
the  formulation  of  the  program  and  regulations,  in  the  preparation  of 
documentary  material  on  each  of  the  topics  of  the  agenda,  and  in  the 
drafting  of  projects  that  may  serve  as  a  basis  of  discussion  at  the 
conference.  All  this  material  is  sent  to  the  Governments  and  to  the 
delegates  well  in  advance  of  the  conference  in  order  that  they  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  acquaint  themselves  thoroughly  with  the  questions 
that  will  come  up  for  discussion.  One  of  the  resolutions  adopted  at 
Habana  in  1928  specifically  recommends  that  in  inserting  in  the 
programs  of  the  conferences  subjects  related  to  the  revision  or  altera¬ 
tion  of  conventions  or  treaties,  the  Pan  American  Union  have  technical 
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COMMISSION  OF  INQUIRY  AND  CONCILIATION,  HOLIVIA  AND  PARAGUAY 

PhotoKraph  taken  Jiistt  )>efore  first  meetinK  of  the  Commission,  March  13.  I02y.  Seated:  Hon.  William  II.  Taft,  Chief  Justke  of  the  United  States,  and  Mon.  Frank  B. 
KelloKK.  Secretary  of  State.  Standinit.  left  to  riKht:  Dr.  Pablo  M.  YnsfrSn.  .Secretary  of  the  Paraguayan  Delegation;  .Sehor  Knrique  Finot,  Bolivian  Commis¬ 
sioner;  Dr.  Francisco  C.  Chaves,  Paraguayan  Commuisioner;  Dr.  Knrique  Bordenave,  Paraguayan  Commissioner;  Dr.  Manuel  M&rquez  Sterling,  Cuban  ('ommis- 
sioner;  Dr.  David  AlvMegui,  Bolivian  Commissioner;  (then)  Brig.  Gen.  Frank  R.  McCoy,  United  States  ('ommi-ssioner;  Gen.  Guillermo  Ruprecht,  Uruguayan 
('ommissioner;  Dr.  Raimundo  Rivas,  Colombian  Commissioner;  Dr.  Fernando  Gont&lez  Roa,  Mexican  Commissioner;  and  Mr.  Pierre  de  L.  Boal.  Acting  Secretary 
General  of  the  Commission.  Dr.  Juan  Vicente  Ram.'rez  later  replaced  Doctor  YnsfrSn  as  .SetTetary  of  the  Paraguayan  Delegation,  and  Mr.  II.  F.  Arthur 
Schoenfeld  Itecame  Secretary  General  of  the  Commission.  The  Commission  completed  its  labors  Septeml)er  13,  l'J29. 
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studies  made  on  the  subject,  and^that  on  the  basis  of  these  technical 
studies  a  series  of  propositions  be  submitted  for  the  consideration  of 
the  delegates  to  the  conference. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  duties  devolving  upon  the  Pan  American 
Union  in  giving  effect  to  the  conclusions  reached  at  the  International 
Uonferences  of  American  States  may  he  grouped  under  three  general 
headings: 

1.  Those  relating  to  the  calling  of  conferences  of  a  special  or 
technical  character. 

11.  Miscellaneous  activities,  or  those  involving  special  investiga¬ 
tions  and  the  preparation  of  specific  reports. 

111.  Those  relating  to  the  deposit  of  ratifications  of  the  conventions 
signed  at  the  conferences. 

The  last  mentioned  is  a  function  entrusted  to  the  Union  only  since 
the  Sixth  Conference  of  1928.  Article  VH  of  the  convention  on  the 
Pan  American  Union  provides  that  the  instruments  of  ratification  of 
the  treaties,  conventions,  protocols,  and  other  diplomatic  instruments 
signed  at  the  conferences  shall  he  deposited  at  the  Union,  which  in 
turn  shall  communicate  notice  of  the  deposit  to  the  other  signatory 
States.  Notwithstanding  that  the  articles  of  the  convention  will  not 
become  effective  until  ratified  by  all  the  countries,  members  of  the 
Union,  nine  of  the  conventions  signed  at  Hahana  provide  that  the 
Pan  American  I'nion  shall  he  the  depository  of  the  ratifications  and 
shall  notify  the  other  signatory  States  of  the  receipt  of  the  ratifications. 
Appended  to  this  article  is  a  statement  of  the  present  status  of  all  the 
conventions  signed  at  Hahana. 

The  activities  of  the  Pan  American  Union  under  the  two  other  cate¬ 
gories  mentioned  above  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

I.  SPECIAL  AND  TECHNICAL  CONFERENCES 

The  broad  scope  of  the  programs  of  the  International  Conferences 
of  American  States  frequently  makes  it  impossible  for  the  delegates  to 
devote  the  time  or  to  give  to  all  the  topics  the  detailed  consideration 
which  their  importance  merits.  The  practice  has  accordingly  devel¬ 
oped  of  authorizing  conferences  to  consider  specific  questions,  and  it  is 
usually  to  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  that  the 
responsibility  is  entrusted  of  detennining  the  dates  and  places  of 
meeting  of  these  special  or  technical  gatherings.  The  specialized 
conferences  that  have  met  as  a  result  of  resolutions  adopted  at  the 
Sixth  International  Conference  of  American  States  are  listed  below: 

1.  International  Conference  oj  American  States  on  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration. — One  of  the  major  questions  on  the  agenda  of  the  Hahana 
conference  was  that  of  the  peaceful  solution  of  international  contro- 
vei-sies.  Lack  of  time  to  consider  the  subject  in  all  its  details  resulted 
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in  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  providin^r  for  a  special  conference  to 
meet  at  Washington.  The  International  Conference  of  American 
States  on  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  met  at  Washington  from  De¬ 
cember  10,  1928,  to  January  5,  1929,  with  representatives  of  20 
countries  in  attendance.  Three  instruments  of  far-reaching  signifi¬ 
cance  were  signed,  namely:  A  General  Treaty  of  Inter-American 
Arbitration,  a  General  Convention  of  Inter-American  Conciliation, 
and  a  Protocol  of  Progressive  Arbitration.  Although  the  conference 
was  convened  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  the  sessions 
were  held  at  the  Pan  American  Union. 

An  outgrowth  of  the  conference  was  the  creation  of  the  Commission 
of  Inquiry  and  Conciliation,  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  to  establish  the 
facts  surrounding  the  conflict  which  occurred  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  Chaco  region.  As  a  result  of  the  labors  of  the  commission 
the  two  States,  parties  to  the  dispute,  agreed  to  resume  diplomatic 
relations  and  to  reestablish  the  status  quo  in  the  disputed  territory  as 
it  existed  prior  to  December  5,  1928. 

2.  Pan  American  Trade-Mark  Conference. — Following  the  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Arbitration  and  Conciliation,  the  Pan  American  Trade-Mark 
Conference  convened  at  Washington,  under  the  immediate  auspices 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  from  February  11  to  20,  1929.  Nineteen 
countries  were  represented  at  the  conference,  which  drew  up  and  ap¬ 
proved  a  General  Inter-American  Convention  on  Trade-Mark  and 
Commercial  Protection  and  a  Protocol  on  the  Inter-American  Regis¬ 
tration  of  Trade-Marks.  In  preparation  for  the  conference,  the  Pan 
.Vmerican  Union  formulated  a  draft  of  convention,  which  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  conference  as  a  basis  for  discussion. 

3.  Pan  American  Ilighuay  Congress. — The  Pan  American  Highway 
Congresses  were  inaugurated  as  a  result  of  a  resolution  adopted  at 
the  Fifth  International  Conference  of  American  States  at  Santiago 
in  1923.  At  the  Habana  conference  specific  recommendations  were 
made  of  studies  to  be  undertaken  at  the  Second  Highway  Congress, 
which  met  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  from  August  16  to  28,  1929.  These 
recommendations  referred  particularly  to  the  construction  of  an  inter- 
American  highway  and  to  the  regulation  of  automotive  traffic. 

On  both  of  these  questions  the  Pan  American  Union,  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Pan  American  Confederation  for  Highway  Educa¬ 
tion,  prepared  documentary  material,  including  a  preliminary  report 
on  possible  routes  of  an  inter-American  highway  and  a  draft  conven¬ 
tion  on  the  regulation  of  automotive  traffic.  Both  these  matters 
received  further  consideration  at  subsequent  conferences. 

4.  Inter-American  Ilighuiay  Conference. — For  the  express  purpose 
of  considering  questions  involved  in  the  construction  of  an  inter- 
American  highway,  particularly  that  section  extending  northward 
from  Panama  to  the  United  States,  an  Inter-American  Highway 


(Uinferenoc  was  oonvonod  by  the  (lovornment  of  Panama  at  Panama 
from  October  7  to  12,  1929.  Representatives  were  in  attendance 
from  C’osta  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua, 
Panama,  and  the  United  States.  The  Government  of  Mexico  had 
already  laid  out  the  route  of  the  road  that  will  constitute  the  Mexican 
section  of  the  inter-American  highway,  and  conserpiently  did  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  particii)ate  in  the  conference. 

The  outcome  of  the  deliberations  was  the  creation  of  an  Inter- 
American  Highway  Commission,  composed  of  members  of  each  of  the 
countries  represented  at  the  conference,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
surveys  and  determining  the  most  feasible  route  of  the  road  through 
the  respective  countries.  A  meeting  of  the  commission  was  scheduled 
for  March  16,  1931,  in  Panama,  while  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  was 
in  press. 

5.  Pan  American  Conference  on  the  Regulation  of  Automotire  Traf¬ 
fic. — The  draft  convention  on  the  regulation  of  automotive  traffic, 
submitted  to  the  Second  Pan  American  Highway  Congress  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  received  the  approval  of  that  body,  but  was  not  formally 
signed,  inasmuch  as  the  delegates  did  not  possess  plenipotentiary 
powers.  For  that  purpose  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  took  advantage  of  the  presence  in  Washington  in  October,  1930, 
of  the  delegates  of  the  American  Republics  to  the  Sixth  International 
Road  Congress  to  convene  a  special  Conference  on  the  Regulation  of 
.Vutomotive  Traffic.  This  gathering  met  at  the  Pan  American  Union 
from  October  4  to  6  and,  with  minor  modifications,  formally  approved 
and  signed  the  Pan  American  C’onvention  on  the  Regulation  of  Inter¬ 
national  Automotive  Traffic.  Certified  copies  of  the  convention  have 
been  sent  by  the  Pan  American  Union  to  the  Governments  of  all  the 
American  Republics. 

6.  Pan  American  Commission  on  Customs  Procedure  and  Port  For¬ 
malities. — A  conference  on  the  elimination  of  unnecessaiy  jiort  for¬ 
malities  and  on  the  establishment  of  steamship  lines  was  provided 
for  in  one  of  the  resolutions  adopted  at  Habana.  Prior  to  the  Habana 
conference  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  I'nion  had  au¬ 
thorized  the  calling  of  a  commission  to  consider  the  simplification  and 
standardization  of  customs  procedure.  In  view  of  the  close  relation 
of  port  fonnalities  to  customs  procedure,  the  two  subjects  were  com- 
fiined  and  submitted  to  the  Pan  American  Commission  on  Customs 
Procedure  and  Port  Formalities. 

The  commission  met  at  the  Pan  American  Union  from  November 
18  to  26,  1929,  with  20  countries  represented.  In  advance  of  the 
meeting,  documentary  material  was  jirejiared  and  principles  were 
formulated  which  were  made  the  basis  of  discussion  in  the  commission. 
The  conference  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a  series  of  resolutions  and 
in  a  draft  convention  covering  port  formalities,  customs  procedure, 
and  regulations  applicable  at  airports.  The  conclusions  of  the  com- 
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mission  were  transmitted  by  the  (loverning  Board  to  the  fiovernments 
of  the  countries,  members  of  the  Union,  and  at  the  same  time  pro¬ 
vision  was  made  for  the  inelusion  of  the  draft  convention  in  the  pro- 
{iram  of  the  Seventh  International  (^inference  of  American  States  in 
order  that,  if  approved,  the  convention  mifrht  be  formally  sigjned  and 
submitted  to  the  signatory  States  for  ratification. 

That  portion  of  the  resolution  adojited  at  Habana  relating;  to  the 
establishment  of  steamship  lines  between  the  countries  of  America 
has  been  incorporated  in  the  program  of  the  Fourth  l*an  American 
Commercial  Conference. 

7.  Pan  American  Institute  of  Oeoijraphij  and  History. — For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  serving  as  a  center  of  cooperation  and  coordination  in  geo- 


PATIOOFTIIE  PAN  AMERICAN  INSTITI  TE  OF  OF.OORAPIIY  AND  HISTORY,  MEXICO 

CITY 


Founded  in  accordano'  with  a  resolution  approved  by  the  Sixth  International  ('onferenet-  of  American 
States  at  Habana  in  I92S.  The  Institute  serves  as  a  center  for  the  coordination,  publication,  an<l  dis¬ 
semination  of  geographical  and  historic.*!  studies  in  the  .\merican  nations. 


graphical  and  historical  studies  between  the  Rejiublics  of  the  American 
Continent,  the  Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and  History  was 
created  by  resolution  of  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  Ameri¬ 
can  States.  The  seat  of  the  institute  was  to  be  established  in  the 
capital  of  that  Republic  designated  by  the  Pan  American  Union. 
Pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  resolution,  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Union  selected  Mexico  City  as  the  seat  of  the  institute,  and  the  first 
meeting  of  the  newly  created  organization  was  held  in  the  capital  of 
Mexico  from  September  16  to  22,  1929,  with  representatives  of  18 
countries  in  attendance. 

8.  Inter- American  Congress  of  Hectors,  Deans,  and  Educators. — To 
consider  the  organization  of  the  Inter-American  Institute  of  Intellec- 
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tual  Cooperation,  whieli  had  been  ereated  at  the  Sixth  International 
Conferenee  of  American  States,  the  In  ter-Ainerican  Congress  of 
Rectors,  Deans,  and  Educators  met  at  Ilahana  from  February  20  to 
23,  1930.  The  place  and  date  of  meeting  were  determined  by  the 
(loverning  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  in  agreement  with  the 
(lovernment  of  Cuba. 

Pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  resolution  of  the  Sixth  Conference 
authorizing  the  congress,  the  Pan  American  Union  ])repared  a  draft 
of  organization  of  the  projected  Inter- American  Institute  of  Intellec¬ 
tual  (\>operation  and  at  the  same  time  formulated  a  program  for  the 
congress.  At  the  meeting  in  Habana  the  organic  statutes  of  the  insti¬ 
tute  were  approved. 

9.  Inier-Amencan  Commission  oj  Women. — Simultaneously  with 
the  Congress  of  Rectors,  Deans,  and  Educators,  the  Inter-American 
Commission  of  Women  was  in  session  at  Habana,  the  meeting  extend¬ 
ing  from  February  17  to  24,  1930.  This  body  was  also  provided  for 
by  resolution  of  the  Habana  conference  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
juridical  and  other  information  that  will  enable  the  Seventh  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  American  States  to  consider  the  civil  and 
political  ecpiality  of  women  on  the  American  Continent. 

The  resolution  of  Habana  creating  the  commission  requested  the 
Pan  American  Union  to  designate  the  first  seven  members,  which  w  as 
done  at  a  session  of  the  Governing  Board  in  April,  1928.  The  head- 
(piarters  of  the  commission  have  been  established  at  the  Pan  American 
Union. 

10.  Inter- American  Conference  on  Agriculture. — It  is  indicativ'e  of 
the  importance  of  agriculture  in  the  national  economy  of  the  Republics 
of  the  American  Continent  that  no  fewer  than  four  proposals  looking 
toward  agricultural  cooperation  were  introduced  into  the  Sixth  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  American  States.  Three  of  these  were  referred 
to  the  Pan  American  Union  with  the  recommendation  that  they  be 
transmitted  for  study  to  the  Seventh  Conference,  to  a  commission  of 
experts,  or  to  the  Fourth  Pan  American  Commercial  Conference; 
while  the  fourth  entrusted  to  the  Pan  American  Union  the  designation 
of  the  date  and  place  of  meeting  of  an  in  ter- American  conference  on 
plant  and  animal  sanitary  control. 

The  outcome  of  the  study  of  these  various  proposals  was  the  Inter- 
American  Conference  on  Agriculture,  which  met  at  the  Pan  American 
I’nion  in  Washington  from  September  8  to  20,  1930,  with  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  21  countries  in  attendance. 

In  anticipation  of  the  conference  and  pursuant  to  the  resolution 
adopted  at  Habana,  the  Pan  American  Union  established  a  new 
Division  of  Agricultural  Cooperation.  National  committees  of  agri¬ 
cultural  cooperation  were  appointed  in  each  of  the  countries,  members 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  and  documentary' material  was  prepared 
for  the  information  of  the  delegates  at  the  conference.  The  division 
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is  now  actively  engaged  in  giving  effect  to  the  conclusions  adopted 
at  the  conference. 

11.  Fourth  Pan  American  Commercial  Conference. — The  Fourth  Pan 
American  Commercial  Conference  is  scheduled  to  meet  at  the  Pan 
American  Union  from  October  5  to  12,  1931.  As  in  the  case  of  its 
j)redecessoi‘s,  the  forthcoming  conference  will  be  held  under  the  imme¬ 
diate  ausjjices  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  The  resolution  on  the 
commercial  conference  ado])ted  at  Hahana  recommended  that  its 
membershi])  he  formed  maiidy  of  representatives  of  the  commercial 
associations  of  the  American  Republics  and  that  it  study  the  most 
efficacious  means  of  increasing  and  strengthening  the  relations  between 
such  bodies  on  the  American  Continent.  Accordingly,  invitations  to 
be  represented  at  the  conference  have  been  sent  not  only  to  the 
(lovernments  of  the  countries,  members  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
but  also  to  chambers  of  commerce  and  other  commercial  organizations 
throughout  the  continent. 

The  program  of  the  conference  has  been  formulated  with  a  view  to 
giving  consideration  to  every  phase  of  inter-American  commercial 
activity.  Included  in  the  agenda  are  a  number  of  topics  which  the 
Sixth  International  Conference  of  American  States  recommended 
should  be  considered  at  special  conferences  and  which  the  program 
committee  considered  as  properly  falling  within  the  scope  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  conference.  These  topics  are  as  follows: 

a.  The  development  of  ocean  steamship  services  between  the  American 

republics. — This  topic  is  intended  to  cover  that  portion  of 
the  resolution  adopted  at  Habana  relative  to  steamship  lines 
and  unnecessary  port  formalities,  the  latter  subject  having 
been  submitted  to  the  Pan  American  Commission  on  Cus¬ 
toms  Procedure  and  Port  Formalities. 

b.  The  compilation  and  dissemination  of  financial  and  economic 

statistics. — Included  in  this  topic  is  the  compilation  of  sta¬ 
tistics  on  maritime,  land,  and  aerial  communications,  which 
the  Sixth  Conference  recommended  should  be  made  the 
subject  of  study  by  a  special  commission. 

c.  Standardization  of  commodities  as  an  aid  to  commerce. — A  reso¬ 

lution  adopted  at  Habana  recommended  a  gathering  of 
representatives  of  organizations  of  consumers  and  exporters 
of  the  United  States  and  of  Latin  America  to  study  the  best 
manner  of  arriving  at  uniformity  of  specifications  in  the 
different  commodities  entering  into  inter-American  trade, 
the  date  and  place  of  meeting  to  be  determined  by  the  Gov¬ 
erning  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  The  meeting  of 
representatives  of  all  the  American  republics  at  the  forth¬ 
coming  commercial  conference  is  expected  to  afford  an 
opportunity  for  the  discussion  of  the  important  subject  of 
standardization. 
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(1.  Uniformity  of  connulur  fees  in  the  American  republics. — The 
consideration  of  this  subject  at  the  eonmiercial  conference  is 
intended  to  jrive  elfeet  to  the  resolution  of  the  Sixth  Confer¬ 
ence  that  the  Pan  American  Union  arranfi:e  a  meetinfr  of 
representatives  of  the  American  republics  to  study  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  uniformity  of  consular  fees. 

12.  Other  conferences. — The  foregoing  represent  the  conferences, 
congresses,  and  commissions  referred  to  or  growing  out  of  resolutions 
of  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  American  States  which  have 
already  been  held  or  the  dates  of  which  have  been  definitely  fixed.  In 
addition,  a  number  of  others  are  still  pending,  as  follows: 

a.  Second  Pan  American  Congress  of  Journalists. — Montevideo 
has  been  fixed  as  the  seat  of  the  congress,  but  the  precise 
date  of  meeting  has  not  yet  been  determined.  Pursuant  to 
the  terms  of  the  resolution  adopted  at  Habana,  a  draft  of 
permanent  organization  of  the  Pan  American  Congresses  of 
Journalists  has  been  prepared  by  the  Pan  American  Union 
and  will  be  submitted  to  the  congress  at  Montevideo  when 
it  convenes. 

h.  Inter- American  Bibliographic  Commission. — This  commission 
was  originally  schedided  to  assemble  at  Habana  at  the  time 
of  the  Inter-American  Congress  of  Rectors,  Deans,  and 
Educators,  in  February,  1930.  Because  of  a  conflict  with 
several  other  conferences  held  in  Habana  at  that  time,  the 
meeting  of  the  Bibliographic  Commission  was  postponed, 
and  thus  far  no  new  date  has  been  fixed.  In  preparation 
for  the  conference  the  Pan  American  Union  has  undertaken 
to  secure  the  appointment  of  national  bibliographic  com¬ 
missions  in  each  of  the  countries,  members  of  the  Union. 

c.  Pan  American  Pedagogical  Congress. — A  resolution  adopted  at 

Habana  requested  the  Pan  American  Union  to  determine 
the  time  and  place  of  meeting  of  a  Pan  American  Pedagogi¬ 
cal  Congress,  in  which  representatives  of  normal  and  upper 
elementary  schools  should  participate.  Pursuant  to  the 
terms  of  the  resolution,  Santiago,  Chile,  has  been  designated 
as  the  seat  of  the  congress  and  1932  as  the  year  in  which  it 
will  meet. 

d.  Pan  American  Congress  of  Municipalities. — The  resolution 

adopted  at  the  Sixth  Conference  provided  that  the  Pan 
American  Congress  of  Municipalities  should  be  held  at 
Habana  during  the  year  1931.  No  date  has  yet  been  fixed 
for  the  congress,  but  in  preparation  for  the  meeting  the 
Pan  American  Union  has  undertaken  the  preparation  of 
documentary  material  on  various  aspects  of  municipal 
government. 
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e.  luternationul  Conun  iftaion  of  Jurixts. — The  conference  at 
llabana  provided  for  future  meetings  of  the  International 
Commission  of  Jurists,  hut  no  sessions  of  the  commission 
have  been  held  since  1928.  Further  reference  to  the  work 
of  codification  of  international  law  appears  under  the 
discussion  of  miscellaneous  activities  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  in  giving  effect  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Sixth  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  American  States. 

To  complete  the  record  of  inter-American  activity  since  1928,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  rejiresented  by  conferences,  there  is  given  below  a  list  of  the 
Pan  American  conferences  and  congresses  which  have  met  since  1928 
or  are  scheduled  to  convene  in  the  near  future,  but  which  are  not  the 
outgrowth  of  resolutions  of  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of 
American  States. 

They  are  as  follows; 

1.  Fourth  Pan  American  Congress  of  Architects,  which  met  at 

Rio  de  Janeiro  from  June  19  to  30,  1930.' 

2.  The  Sixth  Pan  American  Child  Congress,  which  met  at  Lima 

from  July  4  to  11,  1930.* 

3.  The  Second  Pan  American  Conference  of  National  Directors 

of  Public  Health,  to  meet  at  the  Pan  American  Union,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau,  from 
April  20  to  28,  1931. 

4.  The  Ninth  Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference,  to  meet  at 

Buenos  Aires  in  1932,  the  precise  date  not  having  yet  been 
lixed. 

5.  The  Seventh  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress,  to  meet  at 

Mexico  City  beginning  February  5,  1932.  This  congress 
was  originally  scheduled  to  meet  at  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica, 
hut  on  receipt  of  advices  from  the  Government  of  Costa 
Rica  that  it  would  be  unable  to  hold  the  congress  at  the 
time  indicated,  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  designated  Mexico  City  as  the  seat  of  the  congress. 
().  The  Third  Pan  American  Postal  Conference,  which  will  meet 
in  Madrid,  probably  in  May,  1931. 

7.  The  Second  Pan  American  Conference  on  Eugenics  and  Homi- 
culture,  which,  under  the  terms  of  the  resolution  adopted 
at  Habana,  is  to  meet  at  the  time  of  the  Ninth  Pan  American 
Sanitary  Conference. 

II.  MISCELLANEOUS  ACTIVITIES 

In  the  consideration  of  the  series  of  special  or  technical  conferences 
provided  for  by  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  American 


■  See  the  Bulletin  of  the  Can  .\nierican  I’nion  for  Mareh,  1931.— Ei/ifor. 
*  .See  the  Bulletin  for  Septemlier,  UKUt.  —  Kdifor. 
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This  Conference  met  in  the  Pan  American  Cnion  from  September  2(1  to  Ortoi>er  3.  1!)2(>.  First  row,  left  to  riuht:  Dr.  Seliasiian  l.orente.  Secretary 
tieneral  of  the  Conference  (Pern);  Dr.  Mario  O.  I^hreiio  (Ciitia);  Dr.  Pablo  Oarcla  Me<Iina  (Colomliia):  Dr.  .\lfon.so  Priineila.  Vli'e-Piesident 
of  the  Conference  (.Mexico);  Dr.  Iluuh  S.  CumminK,  Director  of  the  Pan  .American  Sanitary  Rureau,  Presiilent  of  the  Conference  (Cniteil 
States);  Dr.  Eucas  Sierra  (Chile):  Dr.  Ouillermo  (1.  <le  Paredes  (Panama);  and  Sr.  Pahio  (larcla  de  la  Parra,  secretary  to  Dr.  Oarcla  Medina. 
.Second  row;  Dr.  Raul  Mititoda  Cunha  (Hraril);  Dr.  .Andri's  Oiilwtich  (Paramiay)  and  Dr.  Josf^  .Aziirdia  (Ouatemala).  Third  row:  Dr.  Fer¬ 
nando  Rensoli  (Ciiha);  Dr.  .Antonio  Vidal  .M.  (Honduras);  Dr.  Bolivar  J.  Eloyd,  a.ssi.stant  to  the  Dire<'lorofthe  Pan  .American  .Sanitary  Bureau 
(United  States),  Dr.  Carlos  J.  Bello  (A’enezuela);  Dr.  C.  S.  Butler  Olaiti)  and  .M.  Raoul  Eizaire  (Haiti).  Fourth  row:  Dr.  Raimin  BAez,  jr., 
(Dominican  Republic);  Dr.  Cleomedes  Blanco  (lalindo  (Bolivia);  Dr.  .Manuel  .M.  A'illaroel  (Bolivia);  Dr.  Patdo  .A.  Sui'irez  (Ecuador);  Dr. 
S.  B.  Orubbs  (Cniteil  States),  and  Dr.  Osar  .Muxo  (Culia).  In  the  rear;  Dr.  E.  S.  Rowe,  Director  Oeneral  of  the  Pan  .American  Cnion. 
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States,  reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  activities  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  not  only  in  the  determination  of  the  date  and  place 
of  meeting  of  many  of  the  conferences,  but  in  the  preparation  of 
documentar\'  material  for  the  information  of  the  delegates,  and,  in 
the  case  of  those  conferences  convened  by  and  held  at  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union,  the  steps  necessar>’  for  the  organization  and  conduct  of  the 
conferences. 

Under  the  broader  function  »*f  the  Pan  American  Union  as  the 
permanent  e.xecutive  hoily  of  the  International  Conferences  of  Ameri¬ 
can  States,  the  Uni(»n  has  undertaken  other  activities  and  has  endeav¬ 
ored  to  give  effect  to  the  other  conclusions  adopted  at  Hahana. 
Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  creation  of  the  Division  of 
Agricultural  C'ooperation  within  the  Pan  American  Union  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  recommendations  of  the  Si.xth  Conference 
pertaining  to  agricultural  cooperation  on  the  American  Continent. 

In  order  that  the  Pan  American  Union  might  more  effectively  put 
into  e.xecution  the  recommendations  of  the  conference  with  respect  to 
intellectual  cooperation,  the  title  of  the  Division  of  Education  was 
changed  to  that  of  Division  of  Intellectual  Cooperation  and  its  scope 
enlai^ed  to  include  the  promotion  of  closer  cultural  and  intellectual 
relations. 

In  continuation  of  the  work  of  codification  of  international  law,  a 
resolution  adopted  at  Hahana  recommended  the  establishment  of 
three  committees — one  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  public  international  law, 
one  at  Montevideo  on  private  international  law,  and  a  third  at  Hahana 
on  comparative  legislation  and  unifonnity  of  legislation,  the  work  of 
these  committees  to  he  carried  on  in  cooperation  and  conjunction 
with  the  American  Institute  of  International  Law.  The  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  was  also  requested,  in  so  far  as  its  organization  may  pennit, 
to  cooperate  in  the  preparatory  work  of  codification.  Pending  the 
establishment  of  the  three  above-mentioned  committees,  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  requested  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  International  Law  to  continue  its  work  in  the  field  of  codifica¬ 
tion  and  to  make  the  results  of  its  labors  available  to  the  governing 
hoard.  It  was  through  the  activities  of  the  American  Institute  that 
30  preliminary  projects  were  prepared  in  1925  for  the  information  of 
the  International  Commission  of  Jurists,  whose  work  culminated  in 
the  adoption  of  eight  conventions  at  the  Hahana  conference  giving 
conventional  effect  to  certain  principles  of  international  law. 

Following  the  resolution  on  the  Pan  American  Railway  adopted  at 
Hahana,  the  Pan  American  Railway  Committee,  the  headquarters  of 
which  are  established  at  the  Pan  American  Union,  has  been  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  give  effect  to  the  recommendations  approved  at  Hahana  that 
the  Pan  American  Railway  follow  the  route  originally  laid  out  by  the 
Inter-Continental  Railway  (!!ommission  along  the  west  coast  of  South 
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America,  and  that  the  eomniittee  make  every  possible  elfort  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  eonstruetion  of  the  railway.  To  this  end,  the  Governiiif; 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  l.'nion  has  recommended  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  national  sections  in  each  country  throujrh  which  the  projected 
railway  is  to  run,  which  sections  it  is  proposed  shall  undertake  studies 
and  investifrations  of  the  present  status  of  the  Pan  American  Railway 
in  the  respective  countries,  and  submit  their  findings  to  the  central 
committee.  On  the  basis  of  this  information,  the  l^an  American 
Railway  Committee  will  formulate  a  report  for  submission  to  the 
Seventh  International  C’onference  of  American  States. 

Preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  program 
of  the  Seventh  International  Conference  of  American  States,  the 
chairman  of  the  (loverning  Board  having  designated  the  committees 
on  program  and  regulations.  Several  of  the  resolutions  adopted  at 
llahana  recommended  the  inclusion  of  certain  topics  in  the  agenda 
of  the  Seventh  Conference,  and  a  number  of  them  imposed  specific 
duties  on  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Included  in  the  (juestions  thus  recommended  for  submission  to  the 
Seventh  Conference  are  the  regulation  of  the  industrial  and  agricul¬ 
tural  use  of  international  rivers,  the  navigability  of  rivers,  and  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  adoption  of  a  standard  coin.  On  the  two  last-mentioned 
topics,  the  Pan  American  Union  has  communicated  with  the  Govern¬ 
ments  members  of  the  Union  reipiesting  data  on  the  basis  of  which 
projects  will  he  formulated  and  submitted  to  the  delegates  at  Monte¬ 
video.  On  the  subject  of  the  regulation  of  the  industrial  and  agri¬ 
cultural  use  of  international  rivers,  the  American  Institute  of  Inter¬ 
national  Law  has  been  asked  to  undertake  the  preparation  of  a  project. 
These,  with  other  questions  recommended  by  the  conference  at 
Hahana,  including  the  fundamental  bases  of  international  law  and 
states,  problems  of  emigration  and  immigration,  and  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  and  standards  of  living  of  workmen,  will  be  among 
the  topics  of  the  program  of  the  Seventh  International  Conference  of 
American  States  when  it  convenes  at  Montevideo. 

The  present  status  of  the  conventions  signed  at  the  Sixth  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  American  States  is  set  forth  below.  Ratifi¬ 
cations  of  the  several  instruments  signed  at  Hahana  have  been  made 
as  follows: 

CONVKNTION  ON  THK  STATUS  OF  ALIKNS 

Ratified  by:  Ratification  deposited:  Ratified  by:  Ratification  deposited: 

Brazil _ Sept.  3,  1929.  Nicaragua _ Mar.  20,  1930. 

Colombia _ Not  yet  deposited.  Panama _ May  21,  1929. 

Mexico _  Do.  United  States.  Do. 
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CONVENTION  ON  AHYLUM 


Ratified  by:  Ratification  lieposited:  Ratified  by:  Ratification  deiHx^ited: 

Brazil _ Sept.  3,  1929.  Nicaragua _ Mar.  20,  1930. 

Mexico _ Feb.  6,  1929.  Panama _ May  21,  1929. 

CONVENTION  ON  THE  RIGHTS  .\ND  DUTIES  OF  STATES  IN  THE  EVENT  OF  CIVIL  STRIFE 

Ratified  by:  Ratification  deposited:  Ratified  by:  Ratification  deiwsited: 

Brazil _ Sept.  3,  1929.  Nicaragua _ Mar.  20,  1930. 

Columbia _  Not  yet  (Icposited.  Panama . .  May  21,  1929. 

Mexico . -  Feb.  6,  1929.  United  States.  Do. 

CONVENTION  ON  CONSULAR  AGENTS 

Ratified  by:  Ratification  deposited:  Ratified  by:  Ratification  deposited: 

Brazil _ Scjit.  3,  1929.  Nicaragua _ Mar.  20,  1930. 

Colombia _ Not  yet  deposited.  Panama _ May  21,  1929. 

Mexico _ Dec.  10,  1929. 

CONVENTION  ON  DIHLO.MATIC  OFFICERS 

Ratified  by:  Ratification  deposited:  Ratified  by:  Ratification  deposited: 

Brazil . . Sept.  3,  1929.  Venezuela _ Approved  by  Congress, 

Mexico _  Feb.  6,  1929.  but  not  yet  ratified 

Nicaragua _ June  9,  1930.  by  the  President. 

Panama _  May  21,  1929. 

CONVENTION  ON  MARITIME  NEUTRALITY 

Ratified  by:  Ratification  deposited:  Ratified  by:  Ratification  deposited: 

Panama _  May  21,  1929.  Nicaragua _ Jan.  12,  1931. 


Ratified  by: 

Brazil _ 

Nicaragua _ 


Ratified  by: 

Brazil _ 

Chile _ 

Costa  Rica _ 

Cuba _ 

Dominican 
Republic _ 


Ratified  by: 

Brazil _ 

Dominican 

Republic _ 

Guatemala _ 

Mexico _ 


CONVENTION  ON  TREATIES 


Ratification  deposited:  Ratified  by:  Ratification  deposited: 

Sept.  3,  1929.  Panama . .  May  21,  1929. 

Jan.  12,  1931. 

CONVENTION  ON  PRIVATE  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

Ratification  deposited:  Ratified  by:  Ratification  deposited: 

Aug.  3,  1929.  Guatemala _  Nov.  9,  1929. 

Not  yet  deposited.  Haiti _  Feb.  6,  1930. 

Feb.  27,  1930.  Honduras _  May  20,  1930. 

Ajir.  20,  1928.  Nicaragua _ Feb.  28,  1930. 

Panama _ Oct.  26,  1928. 

Mar.  12,  1929.  Peru _ Aug.  19,  1929. 

CONVENTION  ON  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 

Ratification  deposited:  Ratified  by:  Ratification  deposited: 

Aug.  9,  1929.  Panama _ May  21,  1929. 

United  States.  Not  yet  deposited. 

Mar.  12,  1929.  Venezuela _ Apjiroved  by  Congress, 

Ajir.  30,  1930.  but  not  yet  ratified 

Feb.  6,  1929.  by  the  President. 
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CONVENTION  ON  COMMEHCIAL  AVIATION 

Ratification  dejMsited  Ratification  deposited 

with  the  Government  of  with  the  Government  of 


Ratified  hy:  Cuba:  Ratified  by:  Cuba: 

Guatemala _  Dec.  28,  1929.  Panama _ May  13,  1929. 

Mexico _ Apr.  24,  1929.  I’niled  States.  Not  yet  deposited. 

Nicaragua _ May  4,  1929. 


CONVENTIO.N  OF  BCE.NOS  AIRES  ON  THE  PROTECTION  OF  LITERARY  AND  ARTISTIC 
COPYRIGHT,  AS  REVISED  BY  THE  SIXTH  CONFERENCE 

Ratified  by:  Ratification  deposited  with  the  Government  of  Cuba: 

Panama _ May  13,  1929. 


INTELLECTUAL  COOPERATION  BETWEEN 
THE  AMERICAS^ 

By  IIeloise  Brainerd 

Chief,  Division  of  Intellectual  Cooperation,  Pan  American  Union 

The  early  annals  of  the  Spanish  Aineriean  republics  show  that 
professional  men,  in  the  universal  search  for  better  opportunities, 
found  their  way  into  neijjhborinfr  countries  and,  meeting  no  language 
harrier,  settled  down  to  practice  their  respective  professions.  Stu¬ 
dents,  too,  frequently  traveled  some  distance,  seeking  educational 
advantages  not  to  be  had  at  home  or  attracted  by  the  fame  of  some 
particular  institution.  This  movement  was  not  confined,  however, 
to  the  Spanish-speaking  countries.  In  1827  Fernando  Bolivar, 
nephew  of  the  great  South  American  leader,  Simdn  Bolivar,  entered 
the  University  of  Vii^inia,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  same  century 
students  from  Latin  American  countries  began  coming  to  the  Uni- 
sity  of  Pennsylvania  to  study  dentistry.  These  pioneers  were  followed 
by  many  others  who  entered  schools  of  engineering,  agriculture, 
medicine,  or  education.  Brazil,  too,  has  taken  a  part,  although  a 
lesser  one,  in  the  interchange  of  students.  It  naturally  followed  that 
as  distinguished  professors  in  the  American  nations  became  more 
widely  known  they  were  invited  to  lecture  in  the  universities  of  sister 
republics;  year  by  year  this  movement  has  grown  until  it  has  become 
one  of  the  major  factors  in  Pan  American  understanding. 

The  importance  of  fostering  such  educational  and  scientific  relations 
was  early  recognized  by  the  American  governments  which,  by  means 
of  special  conventions  or  articles  in  general  treaties,^  made  provision 
for  reciprocity  in  the  recognition  of  professional  degrees  and  academic 
certificates,  the  practice  of  liberal  professions  by  foreigners,  and  the 
interchange  of  students  and  teachers.  The  first  such  provision  seems 
to  have  been  an  article  on  the  practice  of  scientific  professions  con¬ 
tained  in  a  Treaty  of  Peace,  Friendship,  Commerce,  and  Navigation 
entered  into  by  Argentina  and  Bolivia  in  1868.  A  majority  of  the 
governments  have  signed  at  least  one  agreement  on  these  matters, 
which  have  also  been  the  subject  of  consideration  at  several  inter- 
American  conferences. 

*  .\s  this  articli'  donls  exclusively  with  inter-.\nierieiin  cooperation,  it  purposely  omits  all  refeienee  to  the 
close  intellectual  relations  that  have  always  existed  between  each  of  the  .Viiieriran  re|)ut)lics  and  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Euro|>»'. 

•  list  of  thest' conventions  and  treaties  isttiven  in  the  publication  Fifth  International  Conference  of  .-Vnier- 
ican  .States,  Si)ecial  Handb<H)k  fur  the  Cse  of  the  Delegates,  Washington,  1922,  p.  Ht. 
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Botanists,  jrpolojrists,  archaeolofrists  and  other  scientific  men,  espe¬ 
cially  from  the  United  States,  must  he  numbered  among  the  first  to 
travel  widely  in  other  American  republics.  As  transportation  facili¬ 
ties  have  improved,  professional  men,  writers,  and  other  persons  of 
culture  have  made  trips  for  pleasure  or  for  the  purpose  of  attending 
some  congress.  As  is  natural,  in  many  cases  the  contacts  thus  made 
have  been  kejit  up  afteiAvards  and  often  some  permanent  form  of 
association  has  developed.  For  instance,  following  a  trip  to  South 
America  by  Dr.  William  J.  Mayo,  over  200  memhem  of  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons  toured  South  America  in  1923,  and  branches  of 
the  college  were  later  established  in  several  countries.  Again,  out  of 
a  jileasure  e.xcursion  to  Bra/.il  by  a  grouj)  of  Argentine  lawyei-s  in  1920, 


I'KOAOOOU'AI.  INSTITCTE,  I'NIVKRSITY  OF  ('IllLF.,  SANTIAOO 

Till'  Institute,  or  Teachers  Collette,  awards  each  year  several  scholarships  to  students  of  other  American 

Keimhlics. 


there  developed  an  e.xchange  of  visits  between  Argentine  and  Brazilian 
lawyeis,  correspondence  with  lawyers  in  other  South  American  re¬ 
publics,  the  project  of  an  international  association  of  lawyers,  and  a 
discussion  of  the  Brazilian  proposal  for  a  “Pan  American  Institute  of 
('ulture,”  an  idea  which,  after  being  brought  before  the  Sixth  Interna¬ 
tional  Conference  of  American  States,  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Inter-American  Institute  of  Intellectual  Cooperation.® 

The  genesis  of  most  international  associations  and  congresses  can 
he  traced  to  personal  contacts  between  men  of  similar  interests,  show¬ 
ing  that  the  fostering  of  individual  relationships  is  one  of  the  most 
important  tasks  in  bringing  about  that  better  understanding  which 
leads  to  harmonious  international  relations. 

•  .See  p.  32f*  nf  this  issue.— A’difor. 
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INTERCHANGE  OF  STUDENTS  AND  PROFESSORS 

Lot  US  now  examine  more  closely  some  of  the  lines  of  intellectual 
activity  in  which  the  peoples  of  the  American  Repuhlics  have  been 
working  together  and  which  have  helped  them  to  appreciate  one 
another.  In  volume  of  interchange  and  importance  of  residts,  educa¬ 
tion  bidks  by  far  the  largest.  The  ever-increasing  interest  in  educa¬ 
tional  matters  throughout  the  American  continent  has  led  teachers, 
either  on  their  own  initiative  or  on  that  of  their  Governments,  to 
seek  the  best  available  training  abroad,  and  there  has  been  a  continu¬ 
ous  current  of  educators  between  the  various  Spanish  American  na¬ 
tions.  The  Pedagogic  Institute  of  Chile  has  for  more  than  30  years 
attracted  many  foreign  students,  and  its  graduates,  including  Chil¬ 
eans,  have  gone  into  almost  all  other  countries  of  the  New  World 
and  have  had  an  important  part  in  shaping  their  respective  educa¬ 
tional  policies.  The  generous  scholarships  maintained  for  many  years 
by  the  Chilean  Government  in  several  schools  have  contributed  to 
the  far-reaching  influence  of  the  educators  of  that  nation.  In  other 
countries,  too,  special  schools  of  various  types  have  drawn  outside 
students,  and  scholarships  have  frequently  been  provided.  Argentine 
jirofessional  schools,  for  example,  have  been  another  Mecca  for  Latin 
.Vmerican  students,  as  have  those  of  Mexico,  especially  for  young 
people  from  Central  America.  The  special  type  of  rural  school  which 
Mexico  has  developed  for  its  indigenous  population  is  attracting  much 
attention  among  foreign  educators,  including  Cnited  States  Govern¬ 
ment  experts  in  the  education  of  the  Indians  and  other  wards  of  the 
Nation. 

The  educational  influence  of  the  United  States  on  Latin  American 
countries  dates  hack  more  than  50  years.  In  1870  Sarmiento  took  to 
Argentina  a  group  of  American  school  teachers  who  implanted  Ameri¬ 
can  methods  in  the  elementary  and  normal  schools,  and  about  the 
same  time  Varela  carried  hack  to  Uruguay  the  ideas  he  had  gained 
from  his  stay  in  the  United  States,  during  which  he  met  both  Sar¬ 
miento  and  Horace  Mann.  The  strongest  influence  has  come,  how¬ 
ever,  from  the  thousands  of  Latin  American  teachers  and  others  who 
have  studied  in  the  U^nited  States,  returning  home  to  render  service 
in  education,  engineering,  medicine  and  public  health,  scientific  farm¬ 
ing,  and  other  callings.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  1929  Columbia 
I’niversity  conferred  on  six  Latin  American  graduates  the  university 
medal  for  important  public  service  in  the  fields  of  education,  govern¬ 
ment,  engineering,  and  architecture.  Recent  graduates  of  Columbia 
and  other  universities  are  helping  to  solve  educational  problems  in 
Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Mexico,  Panama,  Peru,  and  Uruguay. 

The  interchange  of  students  has  been  greatly  furthered  by  the 
granting  of  scholarships  and  other  special  facilities.  In  the  Latin 
44349— 31— Bull.  4 - 5 
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Aiiu'rican  (‘ountiios  tlioso  are  offorod  by  the  respective  governments, 
and  getuM-ally  to  stmients  from  a  specified  country,  instead  of  by 
universities  and  college's,  foundations,  or  wealthy  individuals  ns  in  the 
United  States.  Hecause  of  the  presence  of  so  many  Latin  American 
students  in  this  country — now  nearly  1,000  in  higher  institutions 
alone — it  is  natural  that  a  considerable  number  of  scholarships  and 
fellowships  should  have  been  provided  for  thenu  The  Ciovernments 
of  Mexico  and  Chile  offer  scholarships  in  return  for  these,  and  the 
University  of  Buenos  Aires  has  a  graduate  fellowship  in  medicine 
open  to  students  from  any  American  republic. 

In  Argentina,  ('Idle,  Mexico,  Paraguay,  and  the  United  States 
organizations  exist  which  make  a  special  effort  to  promote  interchange 

DOMI.NdO  K. 
SAK.MIE.NTO 

Dislinicuislied  .VrKrntinc  writer. 
iviiK'Htor,  «rnl  statesman,  who  was 
l’n*si<lent  of  that  Kepuhlie  from 
isfix  to  1x74.  While  in  the  t'nited 
States  he  made  the  aei|uaintanee 
of  lloratv  .Mann,  with  whom  a 
elo,si‘  frien<lshi|i  dt'velojxxi.  When 
president,  he  was  assisttal  in  the 
ixliieat ional  n'forms  whieh  heintro- 
(iiieed  hy  a  Kroiip  of  teaehers  from 
the  I  nitial  Stales. 


and  to  be  hel|)ful  to  foreign  students.  This  much  needed  service  was 
recommended  to  the  attention  of  all  university  officials  by  the  Inter- 
American  ('ongress  of  Hectors,  Deans,  and  Educators  in  (leneral 
held  in  HKIO,  to  which  reference  will  be  made  later.  This  year  the 
('ollege  Entrance  Examination  Board  of  the  United  States  is  offering 
a  new  type  of  assistance  to  Latin  Americans  desiring  to  study  in 
this  country  by  giving  in  several  Latin  American  cities  a  special 
exafidnation  designed  to  test  competence  in  the  English  language, 
such  as  that  which  was  conducted  last  year  in  many  European 
cajMtals. 

To  treat  adetjuately  the  subject  of  the  interchange  of  professors 
between  universities  of  the  Americas,  particularly  those  in  Spanish- 
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spcakinji  nations,  would  rotiuiro  an  article  in  itself.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  every  year  probably  lo  or  20  professors  lecture  in  some  other 
country  than  their  own,  while  many  more,  traveling;  for  pleasure  or 
i>bservation,  have  an  opportunity  to  become  ac(iuainted  with  col- 
leafrues  in  other  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  These  teachers, 
who  are  often  leadinj;  writers,  historians,  economists,  freojjraphers, 
enfrineers,  physicians,  or  lawyers,  also  make  professional  actpiaintances 
and  so  broaden  the  circle  of  intellectual  relationships.  An  e.xample 
of  this  is  the  contact  established  between  the  Poets’  Guild  of  the 
I’nited  States  and  the  (’hilean  poet  Gabriela  Mistral,  who  is  at  present 
lecturin':  in  this  country.  While  the  interchaiifre  is  naturally  live¬ 
liest  between  contigcuous  rei)ublics  and  between  those  in  which  the 
same  lanf:uaf:e  is  spoken,  some  of  the  universities,  notably  that  of 
Mexico,  have  been  especially  active  in  arranf:in‘:  e.\chanf:es  with 
countries  of  alien  speech.  For  several  years  the  Carnegie  Endow¬ 
ment  for  International  Peace  has  sent  a  lecturer  from  the  United 
States  to  some  of  the  Latin  American  universities,  and  the  Institute 
of  International  Education  also  renders  most  valuable  service  in 
this  movement  as  well  as  in  the  interchange  of  students. 

Short  trips  made  by  groups  of  students  or  teachers  to  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  continent,  sponsored  by  student  federations,  educational 
associations,  or  governments,  have  been  very  fruitful  in  friendly 
sentiments  and  useful  ideas.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
visits  exchanged  during  the  i)ast  few  years  between  Uruguayan 
students  and  those  of  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Chile,  between  Chile 
and  Peru,  and  between  Uruguay  and  Paraguay;  the  tour  to  South 
.Vmerica  made  in  1930  by  a  grouj)  of  Yale  students  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  debates  in  Spanish,  which  awakened  great  enthusiasm 
in  the  countries  visited;  the  trip  made  in  1927  by  a  large  group  of 
C'hilean  primary  school  teachers  to  Argentina  and  Uruguay;  and 
the  tours  to  the  United  States  by  groups  of  educators  from  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Mexico,  and  Cuba  between  1920  and  1930. 

During  recent  years  various  groups  of  educators  have  met  in 
congresses.  Two  such  meetings  were  held  at  Ilabana  in  1930:  The 
Inter-American  Congress  of  Rectors,  Deans,  and  Educators  already 
referred  to,  and  the  International  (’ongress  of  Universities,  at  which 
various  European  universities  were  represented.  At  both  of  these, 
as  well  as  at  the  University  Congress  held  at  Montevideo  in  March 
of  this  year,  discussion  centered  around  the  importance  of  bringing 
the  intellectual  elements  of  the  American  Nations  into  closer  contact 
with  each  other.  It  is  expected  that  educators  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  the  elementary  school  will  come  together  in  Chile  in 
1932  at  a  Pan  American  Pedagogic  Congress,  which  was  authorized 
by  the  Sixth  International  C’onference  of  American  States.  The 
American  Teachers’  International,  an  association  largely  composed 
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of  primary  school  teachers  who  are  interested  in  “  profjressive  edu¬ 
cation,”  has  held  two  conventions  since  its  or<;anization  in  1928; 
it  has  heachiuarters  in  Buenos  Aires  and  members  in  several  Latin 
American  countries. 


PAX  AMEHICAX  STI  DIES 

As  a  basis  for  mutual  understandinjr  and  ap|)reciation  between 
different  peoples,  educators  and  statesmen  alike  have  always  pointed 
out  the  necessity  of  havin<r  a  knowled<re  of  each  other’s  laiifiuafie, 
literature,  and  culture.  Sharinjr  that  belief,  the  Ban  American  I'nion 


MOXr.MEXT  TO  JOSE  PEDUO  VAKEEA,  MONTEVIDEO 

rriiKuayan  wrilor  ami  e<lucator.  In  ISfiS  ho  visited  Iho  t'nitod  Slates  where  he  met  Uorae<'  Mann  and 
Sarmientn.  lie  was  ins|)inal  on  retiirnini;  to  his  native  ian<l  to  devote  himself  ta  reforminK  the  system 
of  public  education.  In  IS'fi  he  became  Director  Oeneral  of  Public  Instruction. 


has  carried  on  a  continuous  camjjaifrn  in  this  direction  and  has  been 
particularly  successful  in  hringrin"  about  the  establishment  of  courses 
not  only  in  the  Spanish  language  hut  in  Latin  American  literature, 
history,  and  geography  in  higher  educational  institutions  of  the  United 
States.  Whereas  15  years  ago  only  about  5  such  institutions  were 
paying  any  attention  to  Latin  American  culture,  now  over  200  offer 
courses  dealing  jmmarily  with  Latin  America.  Coui'ses  relating 
to  the  other  American  Kepuhlics  are  given  in  secondary  schools  in 
all  Latin  American  countries,  and  in  universities  or  teachers  colleges 
in  Argentina,  Chile,  Cuba,  Ecuador,  Mexico,  and  Peru. 
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Other  educational  projects  desij^ned  to  interpret  tlie  culture  of  the 
American  peoples  to  each  other  include  the  i)lan  sponsored  by  a 
<rroup  of  history  professors  in  the  United  States  for  publishing  an 
Knglish  translation  of  the  history  of  each  Latin  American  Republic, 
written  by  one  of  its  own  scholars,  in  order  to  jm'sent  to  students  the 
respective  national  viewjjoint ;  the  holding  of  special  summer  schools 
for  foreigners  in  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  (luatemala,  which  have  been 
very  successfid  in  giving  a  true  \inderstanding  of  these  countries  and 
their  special  ])roblems;  and  the  development  of  special  seminars  or 
“institutes”  for  the  discussion  of  inter-American  (juestions.  In  the 
United  States  8  or  10  such  institutes  are  held  annually  or  from  time 
to  time,  such  as  those  at  Williamstown,  Mass.,  the  Universities  of 
Virginia  and  Florida,  and  Pomona  and  MacAhirray  Colleges,  while 
the  Committee  on  Chdtural  Relations  with  Latin  America  conducts 
travel  seminars  in  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean.  In  Latin  America, 
the  work  of  the  Argentine-American  Cultural  Institute  at  Buenos 
Aires  is  worthy  of  special  mention.  In  addition  to  furthering  student 
and  teacher  interchange  with  the  I’nited  States,  the  institute  con¬ 
ducts  classes  in  hhiglish  in  which  over  1,000  Argentines  are  enrolled, 
Spanish  classes  for  foreigners,  and  interpretative  lectures  on  the  United 
States.  The  Institute  of  Argentine-Paraguayan  Cidture  at  Asuncion 
is  serving  as  an  intellectual  link  between  the  two  countries  repre¬ 
sented  in  its  name. 


MEURTXE  AXD  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

Turning  to  the  field  of  medicine  and  jiublic  health,  we  find  most 
cordial  cooperation  of  a  very  fruitfid  kind.  Several  series  of  general 
and  specialized  medical  congresses  have  been  held  beginning  in  1893, 
some  Pan  American  in  character  and  othere  limited  to  the  Latin 
American  Repidilics  or  to  certain  groups  of  them.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  result  of  this  cooperative  activity  has  been  the  organization  of 
the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau,  which  renders  an  extremely 
valuable  service  as  the  central  coordinating  sanitary  agency,  as  well 
as  the  medium  for  the  general  collection  and  distribution  of  sanitary 
information  of  the  21  American  Republics,  by  which  it  is  supported. 
It  concerns  itself  with  maintaining  and  improving  health  and  pre¬ 
venting  the  international  sjiread  of  communicable  diseases,  part  of 
this  work  being  carried  out  by  traveling  representatives. 

A  private  organization  that  has  been  one  of  the  most  influential 
factors  in  improving  health  conditions  throughout  the  Americas, 
in  collaboration  with  various  Latin  American  Governments,  is  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  while  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Institute  of 
Tropical  and  Preventive  Medicine,  inaugurated  in  1929  at  Panama 
and  supported  in  part  by  Government  contributions,  is  a  cooperative 
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uiulortakiuj;  of  pTat  i)romiso.  Other  intorostinji  oxainplos  of  practi¬ 
cal  cooperation  in  medicine  arc  found  in  the  campaign  against  yellow 
fever  waged  jointly  by  physicians  of  various  countries;  the  coming  of 
Ur.  Pedro  Chutro,  distinguished  Argentine  surgeon,  to  the  United 
States  after  the  World  War  in  order  to  demonstrate  special  operative 
methods  which  he  had  used  in  France;  the  recent  apjxuntment  of  a 
celebrated  Cuban  physician,  Dr.  Aristides  Agramonte,  to  organize  a 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine  at  Tulane  University;  and  the  founding 
of  the  Pan  American  Medical  Association  and  one  or  two  specialized 
societies. 

IXTEHX.\TIOXAL  LAW 

Equally  useful  has  been  the  joint  action  of  American  legal  scholars 
in  cooperating  in  the  study  and  advancement  of  the  principles  of 
international  law  on  the  American  Continent,  ])rincipally  through 
the  International  Commission  of  Jurists  for  the  Codification  of 
International  Law,  Public  and  Private,  and  the  American  Institute 
of  International  Law.  The  former,  created  by  the  Third  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  American  States  in  1906  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  a  draft  of  codes  of  private  and  public  international  law, 
met  in  1912  and  in  1927  in  the  prosecution  of  its  important  tasks. 
At  the  second  meeting  it  considered  certain  projects  which  were 
submitted  to  it,  at  the  request  of  the  (loveniing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  by  the  American  Institute  of  International  Law, 
a  semiofficial  body  organized  in  1912  and  composed  of  outstanding 
jurists  from  all  the  American  Republics.  As  a  result  of  this  study 
the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  American  States  approved 
conventions  embodying  a  code  of  private  international  law  and  seven 
projects  on  public  international  law. 

Provision  was  made  at  the  Habana  conference  for  a  continuation 
of  the  work  of  codification  through  these  two  organs. 

GEOGRAPHY,  HISTORY,  AXD  ARCH.EOLOGY 

Geographei-s,  historians,  and  archseologists  have  by  the  very 
nature  of  their  interests  been  led  to  travel  widely  and  make  many 
friends  in  other  .countries  through  the  joint  study  of  common  prob¬ 
lems.  Geographical  and  historical  societies  flourish  in  the  Americas, 
and  members  from  neighboring  countries  are  often  invited  to  meet¬ 
ings.  As  a  result  of  such  contacts  the  American  Academy  of  History 
was  formed  at  Buenos  Aires  in  191 6,  and  three  Congresses  of  American 
History  and  Geography  have  been  held.  The  Sixth  International 
Conference  of  American  States  created  the  Pan  American  Institute 
of  Geography  and  History,  which  was  inaugurated  m  Mexico  in 
1929.  The  institute  will  be  supported  by  (piotas  from  all  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Republics  and  will  serve  as  an  organ  of  cooperation  between 
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national  societies  of  history  and  geography,  especially  in  investigations 
requiring  the  cooperation  of  several  countries.  The  centennials  of 
the  Bolivarian  Congress  of  Panama,  held  in  1926  at  that  city,  and 
of  the  death  of  Bolivar,  observed  in  1930  by  all  the  nations  of  America, 
gave  occasion  for  emphasizing  the  historical  unity  of  ideals  of  the 
American  nations. 

In  the  field  of  archaeology,  besides  explorations  by  national  agencies, 
various  museums  and  scientific  institutions  of  the  United  States 
have  conducted  investigations  in  Mexico,  Central  America,  and 
Panama  through  the  cooperation  of  the  respective  Governments. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Wash- 


A  SES.S10X  OK  THE  HOLIVAHIAX  COXOKE.SS,  PANAMA 

The  Congress  which  met  in  Panama  June  lS-2.i.  192<i,  in  commemoration  of  that  called  by  Rollvar,  held  one 
of  its  most  inU-resting  sessions  in  the  .Sala  Ca|iitular,  the  scene  of  the  Congress  of  1S26. 


ington,  which  is  also  interested  in  other  cooperative  enterprises  in 
Latin  America;  Tulane  University;  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History;  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian;  and  the  Field  Museum 
of  Natural  History.  Uruguayan  and  Argentine  archaeologists  have 
also  conducted  joint  explorations.  A  recommendation  was  made  by 
the  second  international  conference  for  the  creation  of  an  international 
archaeological  commission  (sections  of  which  have  been  formed  in 
Mexico  and  Peru),  and  another  by  the  Fifth  International  Con¬ 
ference,  that  the  Pan  American  Union  publish  an  annual  review  of 
the  progress  of  archaeological  research  on  the  American  Continent. ■* 


*  A  part  of  (he  review  for  1929-30  apiieais  on  pp.  400  to  420  of  this  is.siie.— /itf/for. 
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SCIEXCE 

The  series  of  jjeneral  Scientific  Congresses  have  been  among  the 
most  important  meetings  held  in  the  Americas.  Started  by  the  Latin 
American  countries  in  1898,  they  became  Pan  American  in  1908, 
owing  to  the  desire  to  have  the  United  States  participate.  The  report 
of  the  meeting  in  the  latter  year  states  that  a  very  favorable  impres¬ 
sion  was  created  by  the  first  United  States  delegation,  all  of  whom 
spoke  Spanish.  The  Scientific  Congresses  embrace  natural,  physical, 
and  social  sciences,  including  their  practical  application  in  medicine, 
engineering,  agricidture,  education,  and  other  fields.  In  various 
special  scientific  fields,  also,  helpfid  relations  have  been  established. 
For  instance,  in  1930  Uruguay  held  an  international  congress  of  biol¬ 
ogy  to  which  leading  scientists  were  invited  and  some  of  these  after¬ 
wards  visited  other  South  American  countries,  meeting  their  colleagues 
and  delivering  lectures.  Botanists  and  zoologists  from  the  United 
States,  particidarly  those  in  the  (lovernment  service,  on  their  frequent 
visits  to  the  southern  republics  have  obtained  much  material  that 
has  been  put  into  service  for  mankind,  and  valuable  observations  were 
made  by  the  observatory  maintained  for  some  years  by  Harvard 
University  at  Arequipa,  Peru. 

FIXE  ARTS 

In  the  domain  of  fine  arts,  recent  years  have  brought  many  added 
opportunities  for  mutual  acquaintance.  While  it  is  true  that  Latin 
American  musicians  and  actors  have  always  traveled  throughout  the 
continent  south  of  the  Rio  Grande,  the  advent  of  the  Victor  record 
marked  a  new  era  by  popularizing  hundreds  of  songs  and  creating 
new  demands.  And  now  the  radio  makes  music  truly  international. 
The  concerts  of  Latin  American  music,  53  of  which  have  been  broad¬ 
cast  from  the  Pan  American  Ihiion,  have  been  a  tremendous  factor  in 
making  this  music  known  not  only  in  the  I’nited  States  but  in  the 
Latin  American  countries  themselves.  Indeed  the  time  is  not  far 
off  when  concerts  will  be  broadcast  directly  from  Latin  American  capi¬ 
tals — on  the  special  short  wave-lengths  assigned  to  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  Pan  American  I’nion — and  heard  all  over  the  Americas. 

The  exchange  of  art  exhibits  among  the  various  republics  is  decid¬ 
edly  on  the  increase.  Among  others,  mention  may  be  made  of  the 
sending  of  Chilean  paintings  to  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Brazil  in 
return  for  exhibits  from  those  countries.  Several  expositions  of 
Latin  American  paintings,  arts,  and  crafts  have  been  held  in  the  United 
States  in  recent  years  and  1931  finds  here  a  Pan  American  exhibit  of 
paintings  (the  second  to  be  held  in  this  country),  a  collection  of  Bra¬ 
zilian  canvases,  and  another  of  examples  of  Mexican  popular  arts. 
The  last-mentioned  immediately  brings  to  mind  the  splendid  work 


TMK  "KSCOLA  A K(i KNTIX A,”  KIO  DK  JAXKIKO 


Due  of  tlio  iii'wcr  scluMtls  of  the  Kraziliati  capital  which  has  Ik'ch  named  in  h  mor  of  a  sister  reimhlic. 


(loiio  by  ox-Ainl)assad()r  Morrow,  to  whose  initiative  it  was  doe,  in 
hrinj'intr  Mexiean  artistie  achievements  to  the  attention  of  the  United 
States  j)id)lic.  An  analogous  service  lias  heen  rendered  hv  Ambas¬ 
sador  Morjran  in  Brazil;  the  embassy  at  Kio  de  Janeiro  is  freely  used 
for  recitals  and  lectures  desijrned  to  acfiuaint  Brazilian  and  American 
with  each  other’s  culture. 

Other  important  evidences  of  a  desire  to  cooperate  in  artistic 
matters  were  the  trips  made  by  the  director  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Museums  throu^rh  most  of  the  Latin  American  countries, 
and  by  the  directors  of  the  Arjientine  National  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
and  the  vice  president  of  the  Roerich  Museum  of  New  York,  for  the 
jmrpose  of  studying  the  art  of  sister  nations  and  laying  the  basis  for 
cooperative  relations  in  the  future.  In  all  these  ways,  as  well  as 
through  more  fretpient  travel  by  artists  and  musicians  and  the  bring¬ 
ing  together  of  architects  in  four  Pan  American  congresses,  the  artistic 
life  of  the  different  American  peoples  is  becoming  known  in  and  notice- 
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ably  iiiflueiioin^  the  artistic  taste  of  the  others.  An  instance  of  this 
is  the  faet  that  the  Mexican  |>ainters  .lose  (Meinente  Orozco  and  Diego 
Rivera  have  received  important  eoinniissions  in  tlie  Tnited  States; 
the  latter  was  also  honored  by  the  medal  of  line  arts  from  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects. 

THK  I'UESS 

Although  the  interchange  of  books  and  magazines  among  the 
Spanish-speaking  repnblios  is  not  as  great  as  could  be  wished,  their 
l)rineipal  modern  writers  are  well  known  and  collaborate  in  the  leading 
literary  periodicals  throughout  the  continent.  FJ  Repertorio  of  San 
.lose,  Xomtrox  of  Huenos  Aires,  Conte mpordneo  of  Me.xico,  and  Atenea 
of  Concepcion,  (^hile,  to  mention  only  a  few,  print  articles  by  a  variety 
of  Latin  American  authors.  The  international  inlluence  of  some  of 
these  writers  is  considerable  and  has  done  much  to  create  a  common 
sentiment  on  certain  (juestions.  The  overcoming  of  the  language 
barriers  between  Spanish,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Portuguese  America  by 
translations  of  the  most  important  works  is  a  matter  that  has  been 
carefully  studied  by  all  agencies  interested  in  intellectual  rapproche¬ 
ment,  and  some  progress  has  been  made  in  that  direction,  as  well  as 
in  the  interpretation  of  these  diverse  civilizations  to  one  another  by 
books  written  especially  for  that  purpose.  Attention  has  been  given 
to  the  protection  of  authors’  rights  by  several  of  the  International 
Conferences  of  American  States,  and  a  convention  on  literary  and 
artistic  copyright  was  signed  at  the  Fourth  Conference  and  revised  at 
the  Sixth. 

The  type  and  amount  of  inter-American  news  published  in  the 
daily  papers  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  has  been  imi)roved  as  a  result 
of  the  extension  of  the  service  of  telegraphic  news  agencies  and  mail 
releases  which  now  serve  all  the  Pan  American  Republics.  Much 
good  has  been  accomplished  through  the  improvement  of  news  services 
and  the  personal  contacts  made  at  the  Pan  American  Congress  of 
.lournalists  held  in  Washington  in  1920  and  on  other  »)cca.sions.  The 
interest  aroused  by  President-Elect  Hoover’s  trip  to  South  America 
also  gave  a  strong  impulse  to  this  movement. 

LIBKAUIES  AXD  BIBLIOGKAPHV 

The  exchange  of  books  between  libraries  and  the  i)reparation  of 
bibliographies  has  received  a  great  impetus  in  recent  years.  The 
official  exchange  of  (lovernment  and  scientific  publications  has  long 
been  carried  on,  but  the  (lovernment  of  Mexico  started  a  new  move¬ 
ment  when  it  began  sending  sizable  collections  of  literary  works  to  the 
libraries  of  the  other  rei)ublics.  These  gifts  were  generally  recipro¬ 
cated  and  several  national  libraries  began  similar  donations  to  other 
countries.  Private  organizations  in  the  Cnited  States  have  also  sent 
gifts  of  books  to  certain  Latin  American  libraries.  In  the  matter  of 
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hihliofrraj)hy,  the  initiative  in  a  definite  stej)  toward  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  developin';  inter-American  hihliof;ra])hic  work  and  lihrarA' 
intercourse  was  taken  by  the  I*an  American  I'nion  in  1928;  at  the 
present  time  there  are  national  cooperatin';  committees  in  14  coun¬ 
tries.  Some  private  enterprises  are  also  under  way,  such  as  the 
hihlio';ra])hy  of  belles-lettres  undertaken  by  the  Harvard  Council  on 
insi)ano-American  Stiidies. 

women’s  organizations 

Representative  women  from  the  different  republics  have  met  on 
various  occasions  to  discuss  matters  of  special  interest  to  them,  and 


HR AZIM AN  EDCCATOKS  AT  TIIK  CAN  AMERICAN  CNION 
Oni‘  of  111!'  soviTal  groups  of  ciliieiilors  tliHl  hiivc  visiltHl  the  I'niltsI  .Stales  in  recent  years. 


in  two  or  three  cases  have  set  up  committees  to  maintain  the  contacts 
made,  ('ertain  or‘;anizations  of  wfimen  in  various  jiarts  of  the 
continent  have  made  sjiecial  efforts  to  f;et  into  touch  with  those  in 
other  countries  in  the  interest  of  international  friendshij)  and  jieace. 
At  the  ])resent  time,  by  authorization  of  the  Si.xth  International  C'on- 
ference  of  American  States,  the  Inter-American  C’ommission  of 
Women  is  en';a<;ed  on  a  significant  coo|)erative  enterprise— the 
preparation  of  juridical  information  on  the  civil  and  ])olitical  e(|uality 
of  women  in  the  Americas,  for  presentation  to  the  Seventh  ('onference.® 
It  is  difficult  to  say  where  the  field  of  “intellectual  coojieration ’’ 
he;;ins  and  where  it  ends,  and  one  mij;ht  j;o  on  to  mention  the  cooper- 

I  .Sec  p.  ;t73  of  this  issue.  Miliir. 
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rttive  work  done  by  enjrineers  of  different  nations  on  great  public 
works,  by  economists  in  the  solution  of  financial  problems,  by  social 
workers  in  applying  scientific  principles  to  social  welfare,  and  the 
numerous  congresses  on  highways,  finance  and  commerce,  child  wel¬ 
fare,  Red  Cross,  and  similar  subjects  that  have  brought  the  American 
nations  together  to  labor  on  a  common  task.  We  must  pass  on, 
however,  to  give  an  account  of  a  new  and  potentially  important 
agency — the  Inter-American  Institute  of  Intellectual  Cooperation. 

THE  IXTEK-AMEUICAX  IXSTITl’TE  OF  IXTELLECTUAL  COOPERATIOX 

This  organization  was  created  by  a  resolution  of  the  Sixth  Inter¬ 
national  Conference,  with  the  i)rovision  that  the  definitive  regulations 
or  statutes  of  the  institute  should  be  drawn  up  by  a  Congress  of 
Rectors,  Deans,  and  Educators  in  (leneral.  This  congress  met  in  1930 
at  Habana,  bringing  together  a  representative  group  of  scholars;  it 
adopted  a  ])lan,  largely  in  the  form  drafted  by  the  Pan  American 
Cnion,  for  an  institute  designed  to  assist  and  systematize  cooperative 
activities  in  science,  arts,  and  lettei's  between  the  American  nations, 
in  close  relationship  with  the  Pan  American  Union.  Each  country 
will  have  a  national  council  of  intellectual  cooperation  to  serve  as  a 
link  between  its  own  intellectiial  elements  and  those  of  the  other 
American  rei)ublics  and  to  stimulate  the  study  of  international  intel¬ 
lectual  ])roblems.  Delegates  from  the  national  councils  will  form  an 
inter-American  central  council,  meeting  at  Habana,  to  serve  as  a 
coordinating  center  for  their  work,  the  plans  fornndated  by  the  cen¬ 
tral  council  being  subject  to  ai)proval  by  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union.  The  Congress  of  Rectors,  Deans,  and  Educators 
in  General  also  made  many  recommendations  as  to  ways  of  further¬ 
ing  cultural  interco\irse  which  will  be  studied  by  the  institute.  The 
United  States  has  already  appointed  its  national  council,  composed 
of  over  oO  men  and  women  eminent  in  the  fields  of  science,  arts, 
and  tetters,  and  having  as  its  chairman  the  Hon.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur, 
Secretary'  of  the  Interior.®  It  is  expected  that  the  other  American 
repid)lics  will  shortly  appoint  their  national  committees. 

THE  PAX  AMEUICAX  I'XIOX 

When  one  considers  the  relation  of  the  Pan  American  Union  to  the 
whole  movement  of  intellectual  cooi)eration  reaching  back  over  the 
years,  it  is  evident  that  it  has  played  a  ver>’  important  part.  Inter- 
American  congresses  of  various  sorts,  which  may  serve  as  an  index  to 
the  anunmt  of  cooperative  activity,  have  imdtiplied  amazingly  in  the 
last  40  yea  IS ' — 1»)  an  increasing  »legree  as  the  forces  set  in  motion 

•Sit  111!'  Hi  I.I.KTIN  «if  llir  1‘iin  Aiiii'rU'iiii  rnUui.  Jiinunry,  liWl.—  Editor. 
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peoples  better  known  to  eaeh  other,  whieh  has  slowly  hut  surely 
aroused  i)uhHc  interest  and  stirred  the  iina<iination  of  leaders  of 
thou"ht.  The  elforts  of  private  individuals  and  orgranizations  have 
been  reinforced  and  coordinated  with  wider  plans  for  inter-Ainerioan 


Court«ay  of  Dr.  Alfredo  Colmo 


by  the  International  Conferences  of  American  States  throufjh  their 
or<:an,  the  Pan  American  Cnion,  have  operated  with  ever-firowiiifr 
eifeetiveness.  Private  initiative  has  been  stimulated,  in  some  cases 
directly,  and  always  by  the  uneeasins;  work  of  making  the  American 


THK  AUliKXTINK- 
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undertakings,  because  the  Union  maintains  close  and  cordial  relations 
not  only  with  an  ever-jrrowinf;  numher  of  scientific  and  cultural  insti¬ 
tutions  and  with  the  numerous  organizations  formed  to  promote  in¬ 
ternational  contacts  and  scattered  throutihout  the  Americas,  but  also 
with  indiviiluals,  and  is  therefore  in  a  jmsition  to  utilize  many  su^- 
frestions  that  otherwise  mifiht  not  receive  adecpiate  consideration. 
In  order  to  carry  on  this  work  more  effectively,  in  1929  the  Division 
of  Education  of  the  Ean  American  Union,  which  had  been  in  exist¬ 
ence  since  1917,  was  broadened  in  sco])e  and  its  name  chanpjed  to 
that  of  Intellectual  Cooperation. 

The  Director  Cleneral  of  the  Fan  American  Ihiion  has  described  in  his 
Foreword  to  this  issue  (p|).  327  to  331)  the  work  of  the  I’aii  American 
Union  and  of  its  various  divisions,  including;  that  of  intellectual 
cooperation. 

To  cite  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  Pan  American  Union 
assists  other  afrencies,  in  192S  the  Arj'entine-American  Cultural  In¬ 
stitute,  formed  in  Buenos  Aires  a  short  time  before  by  Argentine 
friends  of  the  United  States,  approached  the  I’nion  relative  to  a  plan 
for  bringing  a  grouj)  of  educators  to  visit  the  latter  countiy.  The 
Union  enlisted  the  aid  of  organizations  here  whose  interest  in  the 
Latin  American  field  it  had  jjreviously  helped  to  arouse,  and  a  highly 
successful  tri])  was  carried  out.  The  residts  of  this  visit  in  the  way 
of  informative  articles,  in  the  exchange  of  lecturers,  and  in  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  scholarships,  are  still  being  felt.  The  success  of  the  experiment, 
furthermore,  led  a  prominent  Brazilian  educator  to  organize  a  similar 
trip  in  1930,  with  the  aid  of  the  same  organizations  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  residts  were  equally  beneficial.  It  is  probable  that  in 
the  near  future  groups  of  teachei’s  from  other  Latin  American  repub¬ 
lics  may  visit  the  Ignited  States  under  the  same  auspices. 

Much  has  been  done  in  the  past  to  cultivate  intellectual  relations 
between  the  Latin  American  Republics,  and  contacts  between  those 
countries  and  the  United  States  have  recently  made  noteworthy 
progress.  Yet  much  more  needs  to  he  done,  and  we  would  leave  with 
our  readers  the  challenge  to  all  the  cultural  institutions  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cas  contained  in  the  invitation  issued  by  the  I’nivei’sity  of  Monte¬ 
video  for  the  university  congress  just  held  in  ITuguay: 

Tliosp  brotherly  .seiitiinont.s  whicli  unite  the  peoples  of  .America  ought  day  by 
rlay  to  gain  an  increasingly  strong  and  effective  hold  on  our  in.stitutions  of  culture. 
.Across  our  geographical  and  |H)litical  iMuindaries  a  deep  sense  of  solidarity  is 
definitely  making  itself  felt  throughout  the  .American  Continent.  Those  institu¬ 
tions  where  culture  is  nurtureil  and  where  the  younger  generations  are  educated 
should  be  like  vibrating  antennae  swung  high  in  the  air  to  catch  the  waves  of  that 
spiritual  current. 


SUMMARY  OF  ARCH/EOLOGICAL  WORK  IN 
THE  AMERICAS  DURING  1929  AND  1930 

I.  MEXICO  AND  CENTRAL  AMERICA 
liy  Fkans  Blom,  Bh.  B.,  A.  M. 

Dirtrlor,  Ih  fmrlmvul  of  Miihllc  American  Research  of  the  Tiilane  Vniverxity  of 
Louixiann,  Xcir  Orleanx,  La. 

WHEN  one  learns  that  the  arehaeolojrieal  map  of  Mexieo  eon- 
tains  more  than  1,200  sites,  one  ean  easily  realize  the  task 
facinjr  the  Bureau  of  Archaeology  of  the  Department  of  Public  Educa~ 
tion  of  the  Mexiean  (lovernment.  Year  hy  year  new  earetakers  are 
ap|)ointe(l  to  the  most  important  jjroups  of  ruins,  whieh  are  thus 
heiufr  kept  cleared  of  obnoxious  vejietation  as  well  as  jiuarded  against 
vandalism.  This  alone  is  a  jiijiantie  and  costly  task,  of  the  greatest 
value  to  present  and  future  archaeology. 

Apart  from  the  labor  of  protecting  the  ruins,  the  (lovernment  of 
Mexieo  has  eondueted  e.xeavations  and  restorations  at  the  Pyramid 
of  Texayuca  (fig.  1)  in  the  Valley  of  Mexieo.  The  exterior  has  been 
fully  excavated  under  the  expert  direction  of  Sr.  Jose  Reygadas  Vertiz 
and  his  able  staff,  and  two  tunnels  have  been  driven  into  the  pyramid, 
disclosing  three  superimposed  buildings,  one  of  whieh  is  ])ractieally 
intact.  The  other  two  were  fragmentary,  hut  enough  was  found  to 
allow  a  study  of  the  different  periods  of  construction. 

The  exterior  of  the  i)yramid  indicates  four  other  periods  of  con¬ 
struction,  which  gives  seven  diH’erent  layers  for  study.  The  report 
on  this  e.xcellent  j)iece  of  work,  which  is  now  being  written,  will  contain 
a  history  of  the  place,  a  study  of  the  ceramics  encountered  during  the 
excavations,  a  photographic  record  of  the  gradual  progress  of  the 
work,  a  study  of  the  serpent  decorations  found  along  three  sides  of 
the  pyramid,  architectural  and  archaeological  studies,  and  a  discussion 
<if  the  carved  stones  found  on  its  west  side. 

At  Teotihuacax  the  fagades  of  the  “Superimposed  Buildings” 
were  e.xcavated,  revealing  that  connecting  structures  were  found 
traversing  the  “Road  of  the  Dead.”  This  road  was  eleared  for  the 
narrow-gage  tracks  which  ran  along  it,  so  that  it  now  lies  free  from 
all  obstructions. 

During  the  coming  year  the  (lovernment  is  planning  to  continue 
work  on  the  “Road  of  the  Dead”  at  Teotihuacan  and  hopes  to  be 
able  to  initiate  an  extensive  program  of  e.xcavation  and  conservation 
of  the  ruins  at  Monte  Alban  in  the  State  of  Oaxaca. 
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Dr.  (leorj^e  Valliant,  of  the  ^fuKeum  of  Natural  History  of  New 
York,  conducted  excavations  and  stratigraphic  trenching  at  Zaca- 
TEXCO,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mexico  City,  during  the  winter  1929-30. 
For  the  last  three  winters  the  division  of  anthropology  of  the  inuseuiu 
has  carried  on  a  program  of  stratigraphical  research  in  the  Valley  of 
Mexico.  It  is  intended  to  arrange  a  ceramic  time  scale  for  this 
locality,  beginning  with  the  so-called  “archaic”  cultures,  like  that 
worked  out  by  Nelson,  Kidder,  and  others  in  the  Southwest  of  the 
Cnited  States.  The  Zacatenco  investigations  showed  three  periods, 
each  with  its  characteristic  style  of  material  culture; 


FicriiE  l.-PYHAMll)  AT  TEXAYUCA,  MEXICO 
South  and  east  sides  of  the  pyraniid.  Note  the  rows  of  coiled  serijcnts  along  its  base. 


1.  Early  Zacatenco,  a  relatively  simple,  but  by  no  means  primitive 

culture. 

2.  Middle  Zacatenco,  a  development  out  of  the  early  period,  with 

the  addition  of  new  styles  in  figurines  and  pottery  partly 
evolved  from  the  previous  epoch  and  partly  brought  in  by 
newcomers.  The  new  pottery  and  figurine  styles  indicate 
relationship  with  Copilco,  the  site  under  the  Pedregal  * 
worked  by  Dr.  Manuel  Gamio. 

3.  Late  Zacatenco,  marked  by  the  introduction  of  many  new 

styles  in  the  Early  and  Middle  Zacatenco  tradition,  a  fact 
which  seems  to  indicate  a  reoccupation  of  the  site  by  a  new 
])eople. 

'  The  huge  lavii  stream  which  came  from  the  .\jusco  mountain,  and  flooded  a  part  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico, 
covering  up  ancient  structures,  buriai  i)iaces,  and  deposits  of  |)ottery. — Editor. 

31— Hull.  4 - G 
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The  results  of  this  researeh  were  published  in  Xahiral  Hintonj 
(Xew  York)  for  Septeinher-Oetoher,  1029,  and  more  fully  in  Escam- 
tionx  at  Zacateiico,  hy  Dr.  (leorjre  Valliant,  in  the  Anthropological 
of  the  Aiueriean  Museum  of  Natural  History.  (Vol.  xxxii, 

Pt.  I.) 

Durin<i  the  winter  1929-30,  the  museum  e.xpedition  worked  at 
Tieoman,  a  .short  distance  from  Zaeateneo.  This  .site  represented 
ap|)arently  an  autochthonous  development  during  a  continuous 
occupation  without  accretion  of  new  peoples  or  styles  as  noted  at 
Zaeateneo.  Three  time  phases  were  distinguished: 

1.  Karly  Tieoman,  identical  with  the  culture  of  Late  Zaeateneo. 


Fir.i  RK  2. -THE  CASTII.M)  OK  CHK'IIEX  ITZA,  ME.XK'O 
|{<'sl<irali<>ii  by  the  Hiiroaii  of  ArcIwoloKy,  lV|)artm(‘nl  of  Cuhlir  Kiliication,  Moxic-o. 


2.  Middle  Tieoman,  distinguished  hy  the  evolution  of  more  sophi.s- 

ticated  figurine  and  pottery  types  from  the  Early  Tieoman 
complex. 

3.  Late  Tieoman,  marked  hy  a  further  sophistication  in  figurine 

styles  and  a  sim|)lifieation  of  the  ceramics.  Some  of  the  figu¬ 
rines  of  this  level  showed  relationship  withCuieuilco, excavated 
hy  Prof.  Byron  (’ummings.  There  was  no  evidence  of  any 
forms  transitional  to  the  styles  of  Teotihuacan. 

A  preliminary  report  has  been  published  in  the  Novemher-Decem- 
her,  1939,  number  of  Xatnral  History  (Vol.  xxx.  No.  (i),  and  a  de¬ 
tailed  report  will  appear  shortly  in  the  Anthropological  Papers  of  the 
museum. 

In  1931  e.xcavatifuis  will  he  conducted  first  at  El  Ahbolillo,  a  .site 
adjacent  to  Tieoman,  and  later  a  site  of  Teotihuacan  type  will  he 
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invostijiatod  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  this  culture  was  an  intrusion 
of  or  an  evolution  from  the  cultural  stages  already  studied. 

In  the  Maya  area  there  has  been  more  activity.  The  Government 
of  Mexico  has  finished  its  reconstruction  of  two  sides  of  the  “Castillo” 
at  Chichex  Itza,  (fig.  2)  leaving  the  two  other  sides  unrestored  as  a 
check  section.  Beginnings  were  made  on  consolidating  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  “Temple  of  the  Tigers  and  Shields”  of  the  Ballcourt,  and 
this  work  will  he  continued  during  1931 .  Early  in  theyear  Sr.  Eduardo 
Martinez  C'antdn,  chief  inspector  of  archaeological  monuments  in 
Yucatan,  uncovered  a  large  mound  inclosed  by  walls  elaborately 


Fir.i  RF.  3.— TZOMPAXTI-I  OU  “SKI'LL  RACK” 
A  rpo'iit  (liscovory  ;»t  Chichi'n  Itza,  Yucatan. 


carved  with  skulls  and  cro.ssbones.  This  mound  has  been  named  the 
'rzompantll  (fig.  3)  as  it  is  believed  that  it  once  served  as  a  skull  rack 
similar  to  the  one  described  by  the  CoiKpiistailores  -  in  the  temple- 
inclosure  at  Tenochtitlan.  This  mound  has  been  partly  excavated 
and  restored. 

In  1929  the  Caniepie  Institution  of  Washincjton,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Pan  American  Airways,  made  a  rapid  survey  of  the  Maya 
area  from  an  airplane  piloted  by  Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbei^h,*  with 
Dr.  A.  V.  Kidder  and  Dr.  Oliver  Ricketson,  dr.,  as  archieological 
observers. 


>  In  Iliftoria  df  Inn  Indion  dr  \uira  h>imAa  t  Inlan  dr  Tierra  Firmr,  Krtiy  OieK<i  Duran  (Mexico.  lSti7-lSS0). 
•.See  Hfl.l.KTiN  of  the  Can  AiniTiciin  Union,  .tir  h'jrpinrntinn  of  Thr  Ma^n  Coiintrn,  l>y  Dr.  A.  V- 
Kidcler,  Decemln'r,  ItC.i.-Z-.V/ifor. 
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The  survey,  in  the  eourse  of  whieh  1,<S00  miles  were  flown,  eovered 
the  Department  of  Peten  in  Guatemala  and  the  central  and  eastern 
part  of  the  Yucatan  Peninsula,  as  well  as  the  territory  to  the  south 
and  west  of  the  Cockscomb  Mountains  in  British  Honduras. 

It  was  learned  that,  while  it  is  difficult  to  observe  ruins  under  the 
dense  forest  cover,  practice  enables  one  to  distinjiuish  sites  in  eountr}’ 
which  is  not  too  broken.  The  ruins  which  the  daily  papers  reported 
to  have  been  “discovered”  by  Colonel  Lindberf^h  were  already  known 
to  arch*olo^ists.  The  «rreat  value  of  the  flight  was  that  it  demon¬ 
strated  the  utility  of  airplanes  in  permittin"  rapid  topographical 


i 
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(’cHirU'sy  of  the  C'nmeicie  Institution  of  Washington 

Fi.jvke  4.-TUK  ('AKACOI.,  ('UirUK.N'  ITZA 

Iimcr  circular  substructure  found  in  the  excavations  and  restorations  condticted  by  the  Carnegie  Institu¬ 
tion  of  Washington. 


reconnaissance,  and  drew  the  interest  of  the  American  public  to 
America's  most  interesting  archaeological  fields. 

At  Chichex  Itza  in  northern  Yucatan,  Dr.  S.  G.  Morley  and  his 
staff  completed  their  seventh  field  season.  The  work  consisted  in 
final  excavation  and  restoration  of  the  “Caracol.”  The  most  inter¬ 
esting  event  of  the  year  was  the  discovery  of  an  inner  circular  sub¬ 
structure,  corresponding  in  diameter  to  the  present  upper  tower  of 
the  buildings,  inclosed  in  perfect  condition  within  the  larger  circular 
substructure  found  during  the  previous  season,  which  in  turn  is 
inclosed  by  the  upper  square  substructure.  (Fig.  4.) 

Mr.  II.  li.  Roberts,  who  is  undertaking  a  study  of  Maya  ceramics, 
inaugurated  stratigraphic  excavations  by  opening  some  trenches  in 
fi  dry  cenote  near  the  Monjas  group.  He  encountered  refuse  which 
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onahled  him  to  check  and  verify  earlier  tentative  conclusions  as  to 
the  setiuence  of  Chichen  Itza  pottery  types  jircviously  made  by 
Doctor  Valliant. 

Durinjr  the  winter  season  Mr.  J.  Eric  Thompson  of  the  Field 
Museum  of  Chicago  cooperated  with  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Wash¬ 
ington  by  volunteering  his  services  to  continue  the  exploration  of 
C'oBA  in  Quintana  Roo.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Harr\'  Pollock  of  the 
(’arnegie  Institution  staff,  he  spent  several  weeks  at  this  great  city. 
.V  map  was  jirepared,  and  architectural  observations  were  made. 
During  the  investigations  several  more  units  in  the  remarkable 
system  of  causeways  which  seem  to  radiate  in  all  directions  from 
('oha  were  located.  In  the  city  proper  two  hallcourts  were  found, 
and  a  third  was  discovered  at  Nohoch  Mul,  at  some  distance  from 
('oha.  All  of  these  hallcourts  had  slanting  walls,  and  the  remains 
of  stone  rings  were  found  in  one  of  them. 

Dr.  Oliver  Kicketson,  Jr.,  of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  undertook  an 
intensive  examination  of  the  early  deposits  which  underlie  one  of  the 
large  plazas  at  Uaxactux  in  the  Department  of  Peten,  Guatemala. 
He  recovered  a  large  amount  of  ceramic  material,  the  study  of  which 
should  throw  much  light  upon  the  formative  period  of  Maya  culture. 

In  Group  E,  extensions  were  made  of  the  trenches  which  had  been 
commenced  the  previous  year.  This  move  proved  to  be  of  great 
interest,  for  in  the  northeast  quadrant  of  the  plaza  the  trenches  were 
sunk  to  a  depth  of  15  feet  before  limestone  bedrock  was  reached. 
Sherds  and  a  few  flint  artifacts  were  found  throughout.  An  oval  pit, 
cut  into  the  bedrock  to  a  depth  of  2  feet,  and  lying  10  feet  under  the 
surface,  was  completely  e.xcavated.  It  was  18  feet  on  its  long  a.xis, 
and  had  been  partially  covered  by  a  subplaza  floor.  From  it  were 
extracted  pieces  of  bone  implements  such  as  needles  and  awls,  marine 
shells  pierced  for  suspension,  and  enormous  quantities  of  potsherds. 
Two  skeletons  were  also  uncovered  in  this  pit,  both  lying  on  or 
slightly  above  the  bedrock.  The  first  to  be  found  was  that  of  a 
heavily  muscled  male,  with  a  heavy,  primitive  mandible  and  upper 
incisors  extensively  cut  with  a  U-shaped  outline  upon  their  exterior 
surfaces  for  inlay.  This  filing  was  so  extensive  and  relatively  shallow 
that  it  would  seem  the  only  satisfactory  inlay  would  have  been  some 
substance  easily  applied,  like  gum,  and  not  jade  or  iron  pyrite. 
Sufficient  of  the  cranium  was  recovered  to  indicate  that  it  was  pro¬ 
nouncedly  brachycephalic,  with  possibly  slight  fronto-occipital  defor¬ 
mation.  With  this  skeleton  were  found  two  small  black  rings  lined 
with  pink  plaster,  obviously  ear  plugs;  a  carved  piece  of  shell  repre¬ 
senting  a  death’s  head;  a  large  conch  shell  trumpet,  perforated  for 
blowing;  and  a  bird-form  potterj'  whistle.  The  second  skeleton  was 
so  badly  rotted  that  none  of  it  coidd  be  recovered.  A  necklace  of 
diminutive  jadeite  beads  was  found  encircling  the  cervical  regions; 
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these  heads  were  about  the  size  of  small  peas,  and  had  been  ground 
the  one  to  fit  the  other  by  rolling  after  stringing. 

Besides  the  trenching,  the  object  of  which  was  to  obtain  strati¬ 
graphic  material.  Temples  IV,  V,  and  VI  were  e.xamined.  Temple 
VI  showing  an  interesting  anomaly  in  that  the  doorway  between  the 
front  and  back  rooms  was  not  centrally  located.  A  burial  without, 
however,  any  grave  furniture,  was  found  beneath  the  floor  in  Tem- 
j)le  V.  All  of  these  temi)les  gave  evidence  that  a  secondary  con¬ 
struction  overlay  an  earlier  primary  one.  Kemoval  of  the  outer 
construction  was  not  undertaken. 

The  platform  projecting  from  the  south  side  of  Pyramid  VH  sub  * 
was  also  e.xamined.  This  structure  was  found  to  be  singularly  with¬ 
out  interest,  consisting  of  roughly  laid  uncut  stone  piled  haphazard 
within  the  poorly  built  walls  outlining  the  mound.  Near  its  center  a 
cache  was  uncovered  containing  three  cylindric  i)ots,  open  at  top 
and  bottom,  each  decorated  with  a  grotescpie  mask,  the  noses  of 
which  were  formed  in  loops  to  serve  as  a  handle;  8  red  dishes  with 
flaring  rims;  4  cylindric  jars,  2  with  lids;  1  very  finely  chipped  green 
obsidian  blade;  1  flint  blade;  5  eccentric  flints,  and,  roughly  piled 
together,  75  crude  flint  points.  This  platform  overlies  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  Pyramid  VH  sub,  hence  must  be  a  later  addition;  it  never 
carried  any  stone  construction  on  its  top.  Its  function  might  pos- 
.sibly  have  been  that  of  a  dance  platform. 

The  examination  of  stelae  throughout  Uaxactun  was  completed. 
The  results  of  this  work  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  The  rela¬ 
tionships  between  dated  stelae  and  the  plaza  floors  wherein  they  are 
erected  give  only  negative  evidence — that  is  to  say,  there  is  every 
indication  that  many  stelae  are  not  in  their  original  position,  or  if 
they  are,  then  the  dates  carved  upon  them  do  not  refer  to  events 
contemporaneous  with  the  erection  of  the  stelae.  The  stelae  were 
erected  with  the  minimum  amount  of  foundation  work;  in  fact,  some 
stood  with  their  bases  buried  in  a  scant  0  inches  of  plaster  flooring; 
no  cruciform  or  other  vault  construction  was  encountered.  One 
stela  was  erected  over  a  chultun,  entrance  to  which  was  effected 
through  an  adjoining  chultun;  another,  uncarved,  upon  excavation 
of  its  base  was  found  to  have  been  originally  carved,  for  below  floor 
level  remains  of  tbe  carving  were  plainly  visible.  In  this  case  the 
dense  (piality  of  the  limestone,  tlie  general  good  condition  of  the 
stela,  and  the  smoothness  of  its  upper  surface  all  preclude  that  we 
are  here  dealing  with  natural  erosion  of  the  stone;  the  ancient  Maya 
themselves  had  erased  the  carving,  perhaps  meaning  to  replace  it 
with  new  or  ])erhaps  merely  to  paint  the  fresh  surface.  Objects  were 

*Tbis  pyramid  was  built  in  various  sections.  The  CarncKie  Institution  Expedition  has  removed  the 
most  recent  structures  and  uncovered  an  early  structure  which  had  b»'en  hidden  by  the  first.  They  have 
removed  this  outer  structure,  which  they  called  E  VH,  and  named  the  excavated  one  VII  sub. 
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found  under  nine  of  the  stelae.  These  included  three  types  of  cache: 
(1)  Eccentric  Hints,  shells,  and  worked  objects  <*f  shell,  jade,  and 
obsidian;  (2)  flint  and  obsidian  chips,  mixed;  (If)  obsidian  cores  and 
chips,  no  flint.  The  objects  were  for  the  most  jiart  of  extremely 
crude  workmanship. 

Doctor  Ricketson’s  assistant,  Mr.  Ledyard  Smith,  commenced  the 
clearinj;f  of  a  larjre  structure  in  the  Acropolis  {jroup,  and  at  the  clo.se 
of  the  work  he  had  found  indications  that  there  lies  beneath  it  an 
older  structure  which  may  po.ssibly  be  in  a  state  of  preservation 
comparable  to  that  of  the  “Buried  Pyramid”  uncovered  in  192H. 

The  future  plans  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  con¬ 
template  a  pause  in  the  excavation  activities  at  Chichen  Itza,  during 
which  time  there  will  be  made  an  intensive  study  of  the  architecture 
of  the  structures  so  far  e.xcavated  or  standing  clear.  Mr.  Roberts 
will  devote  the  winter  to  checking  the  ceramic  material  in  northern 
Yucatan  and  prospect  further  for  refuse  at  Chichen  Itza. 

At  Uaxactun,  in  Guatemala,  Mr.  Smith  will  continue  the  work 
begun  during  the  last  season  and  survey  several  of  the  adjacent  ruins. 
Doctor  Ricketson  will  reside  in  Guatemala  City,  engaged  in  a  study 
of  the  collections  from  Uaxactun  and  in  writing  a  report  upon  the 
first  five  years’  work  there. 

This  year  the  Museum  oj  the  Uuirersity  of  Pennsylcauia,  Philadel 
phia,  entered  the  Maya  field  by  sending  Dr.  J.  Alden  Mason  on  a 
reconnaissance  trip  to  Mexico  and  Guatemala.  The  purposes  were 
three:  To  make  official  arrangements  with  the  Government  of  Guate¬ 
mala  for  an  expedition  to  Piedras  Negras;  to  seek  specimens  for  the 
museum’s  publication,  Maya  Pottery;  and  to  arrange  for  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  a  Quiche  manuscript,  dealing  with  the  Indian  calendar,  in  the 
Berendt-Brinton  Collection  of  the  museum’s  library. 

Permission  was  secured  from  the  Guatemalan  Government  to  carry 
on  archaeological  work  at  Pieduas  Negkas  for  a  minimum  period  of 
two  years.  The  exportation  of  archaeological  objects  for  foreign  owner¬ 
ship  being  prohibited  by  Guatemalan  law,  it  was  agreed  that  half  of 
the  specimens  found  and  removed,  including  the  stelae,  might  be 
retained  on  loan  by  the  university  museum,  the  other  half  to  be 
delivered  to  Guatemala  City.  It  is  expected  that  work  will  commence 
early  in  1931  at  the  close  of  the  present  rainy  season.  A  wagon  road 
to  the  ruins  is  at  present  under  construction.  The  preservation  of 
the  stelae  will  be  a  great  boon  to  archaeology  and  to  art,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  rapidly  deteriorating  in  the  IVteii  jungle,  where  they  are 
unprotected  and  very  rarely  visited. 

Several  Maya  pottery  vessels  of  unusual  (juality  were  located,  and 
it  is  planned  to  send  an  artist®  from  the  museum  to  Yucatan  and 
Guatemala  in  1931  to  paint  these  for  reproduction.  The  translation 


•  Miss  M.  Louise  Baker,  who,  areording  to  the  prt'ss,  left  early  in  March,  iy;tl.— A’dilor 
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of  the  Quiche  iuanuscrii)t  has  been  received,  ami  this,  with  two  other 
manuscripts  on  related  topics  in  the  Ilerendt-Brenton  collection,  are 
heinfr  prepared  for  publication  by  Oliver  La  Farj;e. 

Except  for  casual  investijtations  and  notes  upon  known  sites,  and 
the  study  of  ])ublic  and  ])rivate  arcliaeological  collections,  the  sole 
archaeological  discovery  of  the  expedition  was  at  Castillo,  between 
Pantaleon  and  Baul,  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Guatemala,  near  the 
well-known  site  of  Santa  Lucia  Cotzumalhuapa.  At  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Robert  Burkitt,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  managers  and  workmen 


fioure  carved 

.STONE  AT  CASTILLO 
GUATEMALA 

Rt‘i>orle<l  by  the  University  of 
I’ennsylvania  ex|iedition. 


of  the  Baul  and  Pantaleon  haciendas,  a  large  prostrate  stone  was 
raised  on  edge,  braced,  and  left  in  that  position.  This  now  well- 
known  stone  measures  350  by  225  centimeters;  it  has  an  average 
thickness  of  45  centimeters  and  weighs  many  tons.  The  former 
upper  surface,  although  much  eroded  by  the  weather,  shows  three 
human  figures  with  elaborate  ornamentation.  Raising  permitted  it 
to  be  photographed  for  the  first  time.  (Fig.  5.)  The  opposite  side, 
formerly  down,  revealed  a  low  relief  in  perfect  preservation  and  in 
the  art  typical  of  this  region.  A  human  figure  is  shown  in  the  act  of 
climbing  a  tree  or  plant,  in  the  upper  part  of  which  is  shown  another 
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figure,  proliably  that  of  a  god.  Thirty-seven  circles  in  rows,  arranged 
in  several  groups,  are  engraved  on  this  face,  10  of  them  plain,  27 
containing  glyphs  in  the  Mexican  style  of  4  dill’erent  characters.  In 
addition,  a  short  har  with  three  small  disks  presumahly  betrays  Maya 
influence. 

In  December  an  airplane  expedition  headed  by  Mr.  Percy  Childs 
Madeira,  Jr.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Museum,  left  for  Yucatan  from  Miami.  The  staff  consisted  of  Mr. 
Madeira,  director,  Mr.  Gregory  Mason,  writer,  Ur.  J.  Alden  Mason, 
archaeologist  and  ethnologist,  and  Mr.  Robert  A.  Smith,  photographer. 
The  route  of  the  expedition  covered  northern  A'ucatan,  Cozumel 
Island,  Quintana  Roo,  Campeche,  the  Usumacinta  River  Valley,  and 
the  great  “Tzendales  Desert,”  entirely  overgrown  with  huge  tropical 
forests.  The  investigations  ended  at  Belize,  British  Honduras. 

During  the  year  the  Museum  Journal  contained  two  articles  by  Mr. 
Robert  Burkitt,  on  his  explorations  in  the  highlands  of  Guatemala. 

In  the  months  of  January  and  February,  Capt.  Robert  R.  Bennett, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  Heye 
Foundation,  New  York,  made  an  investigation  of  the  paved  causeway 
which  connects  the  ruins  of  Coba  with  those  of  Yaxun,  south  of 
Chichen  Itza.  In  his  report  on  this  trip,  published  in  Indian  Notes, 
July,  1930,  Captain  Bennett  states  that  he  followed  this  road  through¬ 
out  its  entire  length,  and  presents  several  photographs  from  this 
expedition. 

In  1933  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair  will  open  its  doors,  and  the  public 
will  then  see  a  section  of  the  fair  dedicated  to  the  history  of  man  on  the 
American  Continent  before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans.  As  a 
museum  building  for  this  section,  Mr.  Rufus  C.  Dawes,  president  of 
the  fair,  chose  a  full-size  replica  of  the  Nunnery  Quadrangle  at  the 
ruins  of  Uxmal,  Yucatan.  Dr.  Fay -Cooper  Cole,  director  of  the 
anthropological  section  of  the  fair,  and  chief  of  the  anthropological 
section  of  the  National  Research  Council,  selected  the  Department 
of  Middle  American  Research  of  the  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana 
to  take  charge  of  collecting  the  field  data  for  this  work. 

In  February  an  expedition  consisting  of  Mr.  Frans  Blom,  archseol- 
ogist  and  director,  Mr.  Robert  II.  Merrill,  engineer.  Prof.  J.  Herndon 
Thomson,  head  of  the  School  of  Architecture  of  Tulane  University, 
assisted  by  the  students  Gerhard  Kramer  and  Herndon  Fair,  archi¬ 
tects,  Dan  Leyrer,  photographer,  and  Enrique  Alferez  and  William 
Hayden,  sculptors,  made  camp  in  the  east  building  of  the  Nunnery 
Quadrangle  at  Uxmal.  (Fig.  6.) 

During  three  months  and  a  half  the  expedition  made  over  60 
measured  architectural  drawings,  including  ground  plans,  sections, 
and  details;  450  photographs;  1,500  feet  of  moving  picture;  a  general 
map  of  the  country  showing  the  relation  of  U.xmal  to  the  railroad 
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at  Muna  and  to  other  ruined  cities;  a  map  of  the  Uxinal  ruins;  a  map 
of  the  House  of  the  (Jovernor  and  adjacent  structures;  a  detailed 
map  with  1-foot  contours  of  the  N'unnery  Quadranfrle  and  the  Pyramid 
of  the  Majiician;  and  several  hundred  plaster  casts. 

All  the  necessaiy  material  was  frathered  so  that  a  careful  replica 
in  full  size  may  he  erected  at  the  World’s  Fair  in  Chicago  in  1983. 

While  the  e.xpedition  was  at  U.xmal,  time  was  found  to  investigate  23 
groups  of  buildings  not  previously  reported.  A  stela,  lying  in  27 
fragments  at  the  foot  of  the  stairway  to  the  North  Building  of  the 
Nunnery,  was  carefully  assembled,  seven  wall  paintings  and  painted 
capstones  were  copied,  and  at  a  short  distance  to  the  west  of  the 


F|(il  REf..-TIIK  XCNXKKY  AT  I'XMAL,  Yl’CATAX 

A  full-size  reprixluetinn  is  to  In-  erected  at  the  “Century  of  I’rogress”  Worlil’s  Fair  at  Chicago  in  litO  hy 
the  staff  of  the  Deimrlmenf  of  Middle  American  Kesearch  of  Tulane  t'niversity  of  lamisiana. 


Nunnerx’,  with  the  aid  of  the  (Jovernment  caretaker,  Sr.  Inez  May, 
a  large  terrace  was  found,  on  which  lay  19  separate  stelae  covered 
with  carvings  of  men  and  hieroglyphs.  (Fig.  7.)  This  platform  of 
monuments  had  been  overlooked  hy  all  previous  explorers,  and  a 
study  of  style  and  glyphs  of  the  monuments  indicate  that  U.xmal  was 
a  city  of  importance  as  early  as  500  A.  1). 

The  expedition  carried  a  portable  electric-power  plant,  weighing 
110  pounds,  and  found  that  photographs  of  hieroglyphic  inscriptions, 
taken  at  night  hy  the  light  of  a  500-watt  reflector,  were  far  superior 
to  any  taken  under  even  the  best  conditions  of  sunlight.  (Fig.  8.) 

Before  abandoning  camp  the  archaeologist,  the  engineer,  and  the 
photographer  made  a  trip  to  Kabah,  Santa  Elena  Nohcacab,  Sayil, 
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FioirkT.-STELAE  from  ruins  at  rX.MAL 

StelHf  No.  1  (left)  and  No.  12  (riKlit)  found  by  the  Department  of  .Middle  .Vmerican  Rest'areh  of  Tiilane 
I’niversity  of  Louisiana  ex|)edition  for  the  Chicago  AVorld's  Fair  of  llWl. 

Labxa,  Sabaxche,  Xlabpak-Dzalbay,  and  Mulush-Sekal,  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  triaiigiilations  and  compare  the  architecture  of  these 
neijjhboring  towns  with  that  of  Uxmal. 

Several  features  of  interest  were  noted  on  this  trip.  At  Sayil,  eight 
stelae  engraved  with  figures  and  glyphs  and  a  hall  court  with  slanting 
walls  were  found.  At  Labxa  a  large  structure  two  stories  high  and 
resembling  the  Nunnery  at  Chichen  Itza  was  mapped,  and  at  Mulush- 
Sekal  it  was  found  that  the  two  jambs  of  a  doorway  of  a  ruined  build¬ 
ing  were  carved  with  hieroglyphs. 

Some  of  Mr.  Leyrer’s  pictures  were  published  by  the  Illustrated 
London  News  in  its  issue  of  August  23,  1930;  an  article  about  the 
map  work  by  Mr.  Robert  H.  Merrill  appeared  in  the  September- 
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Octolx'r  nuiuher  of  the  MUItary  Engineer,  and  a  "eiuM-al  description 
of  the  expedition  by  Mr.  Frans  liloni  was  printed  in  the  December 
number  of  Art  and  Archeology. 

A  full  report  on  this  expedition,  with  i)hoto‘>:raphs  and  architectural 
drawings  as  well  as  architectural,  archaeological,  and  historical  re¬ 
search,  will  he  published  by  the  Department  of  Scientific  Publications 
of  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair,  within  the  first  year. 

Prof.  Herman  Beyer,  of  the  Department  of  Middle  American 
Research  of  Tulane  University,  has  spent  the  year  in  intensive  study 


FKii  RE  8.— NIOUT 
PUOTOOKAPIIY  OF 
niEKOOLYPIlICS 

Lower  picture  taken  by  day- 
littht,  up|)er  by  artifleial 
liKht,  showing  advantage 
of  night  photography  for 
hieroglyiihie  inscrii)tions. 
Middle  American  Research 
Department  of  Tulane  Uni¬ 
versity  exi>edition  to  Uxmal 
for  the  Chicago  World’s 
Fair. 


of  the  Meya  Dresden  C’odex  in  Dresden,  (lermany,  under  a  grant 
from  the  Social  Science  Research  Council  in  Xew  York. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  Maya  research  in  general, 
and  therefore  also  to  Maya  archseology,  is  the  publication  by  Mr. 
Juan  Martinez  Hernandez  of  the  Maya-Spanish  section  of  the 
famous  dictionary  from  Motul,  the  original  of  which  is  in  the  John 
C’arter  Brown  Library  at  Providence.  Through  the  aid  and  cooper¬ 
ation  of  Mr.  T.  A.  Willard  and  Don  C’arlos  R.  Menendez,  and  thanks 
to  the  knowledge  and  untiring  labor  of  Mr.  Martinez,  Maya  students 
at  last  have  this  excellent  dictionary  in  printed  form. 
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The  Government  of  Guatemala  has  conducted  some  interesting 
excavations  and  restoration  at  the  ruins  of  Zaculeo,  near  Huehue- 
tenango.  A  report  in  the  June  number  of  the  Anales  de  la  Sociedad 
de  Geograjla  e  IIif<toria  de  Guatemala  describes  this  work.  Large 
stepped  mounds  built  of  stone  and  coated  with  stucco  have  been  un¬ 
covered  and  restored,  and  the  plan  of  the  ruins  shows  the  presence  of  a 
hall  court  just  to  the  southwest  of  the  pyramid  marked  “D.” 

The  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History  of  Chicago  did  not  conduct  an 
expedition  during  1930,  hut  Mr.  J.  Eric  Thompson  of  the  museum 
staff  cooperated  with  the  Carnegie  Institution  by  his  work  at  C'oha 
as  already  mentioned.  A  most  important  report  on  the  Ethnology 
of  the  Mayas  of  Southern  and  Central  British  Honduras  by  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son  was  printed,  and  jirejiarations  for  the  publication  of  the  archan)- 
logical  results  of  the  1928  and  1929  expeditions  were  completed.  In 
1931  the  Field  Museum  hopes  to  conduct  archaeological  work  in 
British  Honduras  and  ethnological  investigation  in  the  Highlands 
of  Guatemala. 

Activities  in  British  Honduras  have  been  centered  on  the  work 
conducted  by  the  British  Museum  of  London.  During  preceding 
seasons  the  museum  expeditions  have  studied  various  sites,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  transporting  several  monuments  carved  with  hieroglyphic 
inscriptions  to  the  coast,  and  shipping  them  hack  to  Ijondon.  To-day 
the  British  Museum  has  the  largest  collection  of  original  Maya  stelae 
inscribed  with  hieroglyphs  of  any  museum  in  the  world. 

During  1930  e.xcavations  and  surveys  were  conducted  on  the  south 
hank  of  the  Pusilha  Kiver,  where  extensive  masonry  constructions 
were  found  in  1929.  The  work  was  severely  hampered  by  excessive 
rains,  but  was  carried  on  none  the  less.  The  main  results  of  the  year’s 
work  were:  The  final  clearing  of  a  cave  containing  a  most  interesting 
collection  of  pottery;  several  excavations  of  graves  at  Pusilha;  one 
dated  stela  taken  to  England;  and  another  stela,  the  largest  of  them 
all,  transported  to  a  point  from  which  it  may  easily  be  shipped  to 
England. 

During  the  1931  season  the  British  Museum  will  continue  its  work 
in  the  colony  under  the  direction  of  Capt.  T.  A.  Joyce. 

There  have  been  no  extensive  explorations  in  the  Republic  of  Hon¬ 
duras  during  the  year.  Several  sporadic  investigations  have  been 
conducted  by  people  who  are  sincerely  interested  in  the  archaeology  of 
the  country,  and  Mrs.  Dorothy  Popenoe  has  made  some  most  valuable 
contributions  through  her  work  in  the  Ldoa  Valley  and  at  the  ruins 
of  Tenampua.  Mr.  Leon  Perl  reports  some  most  interesting  sites  on 
the  Patuca  River. 

The  Government  of  El  Salvador  has  lately  created  a  Bureau  of 
History',  which  is  ably  directed  by  Sr.  Antonio  E.  Sol,  This  depart- 
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mont  has  not  only  «;onp  into  the  rporjianization  of  the  national  ar¬ 
chives,  hnt  also  conducted  excavations  and  restoration  at  the  ruins 
of  CiHUATAX,  north  of  the  capital,  San  Salvador.  The  stairway  of 
the  main  huildinjr  has  been  exposed,  and  further  excavation  is  heinj; 
carried  out  in  other  structures  in  the  vicinity.  In  Figure  9  is  shown 
an  interesting  clay  figure,  one  out  of  20  found  in  a  structure  adjacent 
to  the  main  pyramid  of  C'ihuatan. 

In  Nicaragua  there  have  been  no  major  aetivities.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  of  this  Republic  is  veiy  much  interested  in  the  stiuh’^  and  pres¬ 
ervation  of  national  antiquities,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  research 
under  governmental  auspices  ma.v  he  conducted  before  long. 

From  C'osta  Rica  Mr.  Austin  Smith  reports  that  he  has  visited 
C'aho  Island  for  naturalistic  studies  and  that  there  he  came  aeross 

large  burial  fields.  Mr.  Smith  in¬ 
vestigated  only  those  tombs  which 
had  been  opened  bv  the  elements 
and  time.  His  observations  were 
published  in  the  newspaper  El  Tri¬ 
bunal  of  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  on 
September  19,  1930. 

The  Peabody  Museum  of  Ilarrard 
I’nirersity  investigated  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Code,  Panama,  and  located 
a  most  interesting  and  important 
site.  Mr.  Roberts  was  in  charge  of 
the  work  and  brought  back  a  fine 
collection  of  carved  stone,  pottery, 
and  gold  objects,  which  proved  that 
the  isthmus  jnust  have  been  in¬ 
habited  by  a  highly  civilized  and 
intelligent  people. 

The  XXIV  Congress  of  Ameri¬ 
canists  assembled  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  during  the  month  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1930.  The  meeting  was  well  attended,  and  some  verv  remarkable 
papers,  which  will  be  published  in  the  near  future,  were  read. 

11.  ARCH/EOLOGICAL  WORK  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA  DURING  1929 
Ry  Raron  Eklaxd  Noiidexskiold 

(lolhcuburg  ^fuseum,  Swetlen 

It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  dear  conception  of  the  archaeological 
work  that  is  being  carried  out  in  South  America  while  the  excavation 
reports  are  still  unpublished.  One  thing  is  certain,  however,  and 
that  is  that  the  scientifically  conducted  archaeological  work  fades  into 
insignificance  when  related  to  the  immense  extent  of  that  continent. 


Fk.vrk  9.  -CLAY  FICtCRF,  FROM  CITirA- 
TAX,  EL  SALVADOR 

Found  by  the  Xational  Riireau  of  History. 
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This  is  all  the  more  to  be  rejiretted,  as  every  year  a  huge  mass  of 
archaeological  material  goes  to  waste  through  grave  pillagers  or 
through  ignorance.  Thus,  to  mention  one  instance,  we  are  told  that 
Doctor  Dickey,  while  visiting  the  middle  Orinoco  River  district  on 
behalf  of  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  found  that  the  native 
jjopulation  had  looted  a  large  number  of  the  burial  caves  for  which 
these  regions  are  noted.  Not  finding  what  they  were  looking  for, 
the  vandals  had  vented  their  spite  by  destroying  innumerable  burial 
urns  of  possible  archaeological  value.  Nothing  hut  sherds  and  liter¬ 
ally  tons  of  human  hones  were  left.  According  to  Indian  N^otes,^  the 
])eriodical  from  which  this  information  is  quoted.  Doctor  Dickey, 
after  nuinerous  disappointments,  was  fortunate  enough  at  last  to 
come  upon  four  small  caves  and  one  large  one,  which  had  been  left 
untouched;  “In  one  of  the  small  caves  was  found  a  small  vase,  or 
urn,  ])resumahly  of  the  portrait  variety,  depicting  an  Indian  head  of 
Quichua-Andean  type.”  In  the  large  cave  Doctor  Dickey  found 
“40  or  more  burial  urns  and  their  accompanying  smaller  jars.  Most 
were  broken,  but  it  was  possible  to  collect  a  number  in  fair  condition.  ” 

It  is  very  important  that  this  collection  be  fully  published.  Judging 
from  the  finds  already  made  in  that  district,  it  is  imperative  to  know 
the  middle  Orinoco  River  ceramics  in  order  to  understand  the  cultural 
connections  that  existed  in  ancient  times  between  the  lower  Amazonas 
and  the  West  Indies. 

From  Venezuela  I  have  no  further  knowledge  of  any  collections  made 
during  1929. 

In  British  Guiana  a  son  of  the  eminent  ethnographer.  Dr.  W.  Roth, 
has  made  important  archaeological  discoveries  on  the  Mazaruni 
River.  These  finds,  which  Doctor  Roth  intends  to  publish  shortly, 
are  of  great  importance,  too,  as  shedding  light  upon  pre-Columbian 
cultural  intercourse  between  Amazonas  and  the  West  Indies. 

In  recent  years  a  great  many  notable  archaeological  finds  have,  as 
we  know,  been  made  in  the  lower  Amazonas,  for  the  most  part  by 
Herr  Curt  Ximuendaju  but  also  by  others  such  as  Nob.  A.  Mordini 
and  Father  Tastevin.  This  research  was  carried  on  also  during  1929. 
Remarkable  among  the  finds  are  some  exceedingly  peculiar  clay  vessels 
excavated  within  the  site  of  the  town  of  Santarem.  (Figs.  1  and  2.) 
They  are  quite  different  from  the  well-known  pottery  of  Marajo, 
.Maraca,  and  Couanany. 

In  other  parts,  too,  of  the  regions  about  the  lower  Amazon  River, 
Herr  Nimuendaju  has  during  recent  years  carried  out  extensive 
and  methodical  excavations.  The  greater  part  of  his  collections  are 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Gothenburg  Museum.  The  University 
Museum  of  Philadelphia  has  also  lately  acquired  a  good  collection. 


Indian  \otft,  .Museum  of  the  .\nierieun  Indiiin,  Heye  Koumlotion,  Xew  York,  .Vi>ril.  192«. 
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mainly  frajimontaiy,  hnt  typical,  from  Santarom.  P'roin  Herr 
Nimuendaju’s  researches  it  is  (piite  evident  that  the  Amazonas  area 
offers  to  archaeological  investijration  a  very  interesting;  field.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  appears  to  me  more  important  still  to  devote  the  next  few 
years  to  studies  of  the  surviving  Indian  tribes  that  still  preserve  ele¬ 
ments  of  their  ancient  culture.  As  for  the  archaeological  material, 
in  the  sj)arsely  jjopidated  regions  of  Amazonas  it  is  less  exposed  to 
destruction  than,  for  example,  in  Peni  and  in  certain  districts  of  Colom¬ 
bia.  No  gold  is  there  to  attract  the  grave  robber. 

Turning  now  to  Northwestern  South  America,  I  do  not  know  of 
any  large-scale  systematical  excavations  that  took  place  in  1929. 


Fk.i  rf.  l.-ri.AY  VKSSKI.  FROM  S  V.NTAUKM,  HUAZII. 


That  year,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  the  publication  of  two  important 
works  wholly  or  in  part  dealing  with  ('olombian  archieology.  One  of 
them  is  Prof.  K.  Th.  Preuss’  excellent  and  imposing  work  Afoini- 
nieiitale  ronjesclticfitliclie  Kunxt:  AuxtjrahniKjen  im  QueUyebiet  ties 
Afagdalerta  in  Knhiinhieti  uud  Hire  .\iisstrahlun<jen  in  Ameriha  ((Ibt- 
tingen,  1929).  In  this  work,  which  is  founded  upon  extensive  field 
work  carried  out  by  Professor  Preuss,  we  are  presented  for  the  first 
time  with  an  exhaustive  description,  by  word  and  by  picture,  of  the 
exceedingly  remarkable  San  Agustin  culture.  Professor  Preuss 
describes,  besides  a  large  number  of  newly  discovered  stone  statues, 
wonderful  sarcophagi  of  st«)ne  and  also  the  ceramics,  rude  and  simple 
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when  compared  with  the  stone  sculptures,  that  helonj;  in  part,  at  any 
rate,  to  the  same  jieople.  This  provides  an  object  lesson  of  the  risk 
involved  in  jumi)in‘>:  at  conclusions  regarding  a  jieople’s  cultural 
stage  on  the  exclusive  basis  of  its  ceramics.  Many  tribes  that  never 
would  have  been  cajiahle  of  producing  gigantic  sculptures  like  those 
from  San  Agustin  possess  on  the  other  hand  pottery  of  far  higher 
artistic  merit.  Professor  Preuss  makes  very  thorough  comparisons 
between  the  San  Agustin  culture  relics  and  the  finds  originating  in 
Chavin,  Nazca,  Amazonas,  Nicaragua,  and  other  regions.  It  is 


Fnii  RK  2.-VKSSEI-  FKOM  SAXTAKKM 


apparent  that  the  San  Agustin  culture  no  longer  existed  at  the  time 
of  the  di.scovery  of  America. 

The  .second  important  work  on  the  archieolog^'  of  C’olomhia  pub¬ 
lished  at  (lothenhurg  in  11)29  is  Darien  in  the  Past,  by  Dr.  S.  Limit*. 
Doctor  Linne  took  jiart  in  the  writer’s  Panama  and  Darien  expedition 
in  1927.  Besides  discussing  collections  from  Colombia,  Linne  also 
treats  of  material  from  Panama,  in  particular  from  the  Pearl  Islands. 
The  wtirk  is  important  because  among  other  things  it  deals  with  finds 
from  districts  that  hitherto  had  not  been  archseologically  explored. 
These  regions,  more«»ver,  form  transitional  areas  between  Central 
and  South  America.  The  archaeological  material  comes  partly  from 
44340— 31— Bull.  4 - 7 
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dwcllin"  sites  and  partly  from  g:raves;  material  in  the  latter  cate^jory 
has  of  course  been  collected  so  that  the  contents  of  each  individual 
}rrave  has  been  strictly  kept  tofjether. 

I’nfortunately  1  have  no  particulars  rejrardin"  the  extent  to  which 
Dr.  Max  Uhle  and  Dr.  J.  dijdn  y  Caamano  continued  their  very 
exten.sive  and  exact  archapolo«rical  researches  in  Ecuador  during  1929. 

In  Peru  very  important  archieolofrical  research  is  beinf;  carried 
out  by  Doctor  Tello,  Director  of  the  Museo  Nacional  at  Idma.  He 
pid)lished  in  1929  a  highly  interesting  work,  Avtujuo  Peru,  in  which 
he  first  deals  with  his  exceedingly  important  discoveries  at  l^aracas 
and  then  presents  a  general  inventory  of  all  ancient  remains,  station¬ 
ary  or  movable,  that  he  considers  as  originating  from  the  earliest 
cultural  epoch  of  importance  known  in  Peru.  What  now  seems  desir¬ 
able  is  a  detailed  description  of  the  greatest  possible  number  of  graves 
from  Paracas  in  order  that  a  clear  idea  may  be  obtained  as  to  what 
inventions  in  different  spheres  were  known  in  Peru  during  that  early 
period.  The  furniture  from  each  grave  .should  be  kept  together,  not 
only  in  museums,  but  in  publication.  It  is  only  from  a  series  of  such 
publications  that  we  shall  be  able  to  gather  positive  knowledge  of 
Peruvian  chronology.  As  it  is,  all  we  can  do  is  to  believe  or  discredit, 
as  we  prefer,  the  statements  made  by  various  authors. 

During  1929  Max  Schmidt  published  a  large-sized  plate  album, 
Kunst  und  Kiiitur  rou  Peru  (Berlin,  1929),  dealing  with  the  imposing 
collections  of  the  Museum  fiir  Vblkerkunde,  Berlin.  Many  of  the 
minor  »)bjects  there  illustrated  are  especially  interesting  and  convey 
a  great  deal  of  fresh  information  about  the  ancient  culture  on  the 
Peruvian  coast.  One  such  object  is  a  small  pair  of  scales  provided 
with  an  ingenious  arrangement  for  indicating  the  horizontal  position 
of  the  beam.  Within  two  rings  attached  to  the  ends  of  the  beam 
small  disks  are  suspended.  When  these  disks  exactly  cover  the 
apertures,  the  beam  is  perfectly  level,  but  if  daylight  shows  through 
the  beam  is  aslant.  If  other  museums  were  to  take  stock  of  their 
Peruvian  collections,  very  likely  many  similar  discoveries  woidd  be 
made,  to  the  widening  of  our  knowledge  of  Indian  inventive  genius. 

Of  considerable  interest  is  a  treatise  by  Dr.  Rolf  Muller  in  the 
liiissler  Archil'  for  1929,  on  Die  Ititiwatana  (Soniienirarteii)  ini  Alien 
Peru.  Here  for  the  first  time  Indian  observatones  have  been  ex¬ 
amined  by  a  professional  astronomer.  In  this  publication,  among 
other  thing.s,  actual  proofs  are  adduced  that  the  Intiwatana  of  Machu 
Pijcu  was  in  fact  a  solar  observatorx',  where  the  Indians  were  able  to 
carrx’  out  accurate  observations.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  future 
trained  astronomers  will,  like  Doctor  Muller,  interest  themselves  in 
the  study  of  ancient  Peruvian  Indian  astronomy.  In  this  connection 
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I  have  especially  in  mind  the  importance  of  an  examination  by  some 
expert  astonomerof  the  astronomical  numbers  embodied  in  the  quipus. 
Also  of  importance  are  Doctor  Muller’s  measurements  of  certain 
niches  amonpr  the  Machu  Pijcu  ruins.  Measurements  of  this  kind 
may  possibly  lead  to  the  discover\’  of  the  Incan  systems  of  measure. 
Doctor  Muller  carried  out  his  investipjations  conjointly  with  Prof. 
A.  Posnansky. 

Another  very  valuable  work  on  Penivian  archaeology  is  Dr.  G. 
Montell’s  Drefts  and  Ornaments  in  Ancient  Pent  (Gothenbuq;:,  1929). 
Rasing  his  dissertation  partly  on  the  literature  of  the  era  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  and  partly  on  archaeological  material,  he  discusses  in  consider¬ 
able  detail  dress,  ornaments,  face  painting,  tattooing,  and  other 
personal  adornment  in  ancient  Peru,  for  different  districts  and  differ¬ 
ent  periods. 

In  Bolivia  Herr  Fritz  Buck  has  discovered  at  A'anamuyo,  near  La 
Paz,  a  place  where  the  Indians  once  manufactured  metal  implements 
on  a  large  scale.  There  he  found,  among  other  things,  a  tumi  (knife 
»vith  transverse  edge)  with  black  stone  inlays  in  the  bronze,  another 
bronze  tumi  inlaid  with  other  metals  or  alloys,  a  piece  of  pure  tin,  a 
sample  of  a  remarkable  bronze  containing  30  per  cent  of  tin,  and  other 
objects.  In  the  Chiriguano  district  of  southeastern  Bolivia,  very 
important  ethnographical  researches  have  been  made  by  Dr.  A. 
Metraux,  who  in  the  course  of  his  work  also  carried  out  archaeological 
excavations.  He  has  discovered  typical  Incan  ceramics,  something 
not  previously  known  to  exist  in  those  regions. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Cinti,  in  southeastern  Bolivia,  Herr  Otto 
Brown  has  discovered  a  grave  at  an  altitude  of  3,500  meters  (over 
11,000  feet),  notable  in  that  it  contained  not  only  typical  Incan  clay 
vessels  but  also  a  type  of  pottery,  grayish-white  and  painted  in  black, 
which  may  well  be  supposed  to  be  of  local  manufacture. 

In  Chile  Dr.  Samuel  Kirkland  Lothrop  has  carried  out  very 
extensive  and  systematically  conducted  archaeological  researches 
while  in  charge  of  the  Mrs.  Thea  Heye  Expedition.  Of  great  impor¬ 
tance  is  the  fact  of  his  having  discovered  at  Compania  Baja,  half 
a  mile  from  La  Serena,  several  different  types  of  graves,  the  relative 
dates  of  which  he  has  been  able  to  determine.  The  following  grave 
types  are  thus  distinguished  by  him : ' 

а.  Disarticulated  burials  with  objects  of  pottery,  gold,  copper,  and  turquoise. 
The  ijottery,  of  a  type  hitherto  unknown,  was  always  broken.  There  were 
buried  llama  skeletons,  sometimes  with  human  remains,  sometimes  not.  One 
llama  had  lieen  buried  with  5  vessels;  1  man  had  been  buried  with  3  llamas. 

б.  Flexed  burials  with  Diaguita  pottery. 
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c.  Extended  burials  with  Diaguita  pottery.  These  were  sometimes  in  stone 
box  tombs. 

d.  Cremations  in  Diaguita  pottery  vessels,  or  in  vessels  developed  from 
type  a. 

It  is  probable  that  Doctor  I^othrop's  discoveries  will  prove  of  the 
"reatest  importance  to  an  understandinf;  of  the  cultural  intercourse 
between  the  Indians  of  Chile  and  those  of  Argentina  during  different 
periods  of  the  pre-Columbian  era. 

The  Museo  Etnografico,  of  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires,  which  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  eminent  archaeologist  Dr.  Salvador 
Debenedetti,  has  continued  its  systematical  archaeological  work  in 
northeastern  Argentina.  Furthermore,  Doctor  Metrau.x,  in  the  new 
periodical  Revista  del  Institiito  de  Etnologia  de  la  Universidad  Xacional 
de  Txicumdn,  founded  by  him  in  1929,  publishes  valuable  ethno¬ 
graphical  and  archaeological  material  from  an  area  hitherto  but 
little  known. 


TREATIES  AND  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

CUBA-MEXICO 

AVireless  convention. — The  wireless  convention  signed  by  pleni- 
jiotentiaries  of  the  Governments  of  Cuba  and  Me.xico  in  Habana  on 
dune  29,  1928,  approved  by  the  Senate  of  Mexico  on  December  7, 
1928,  and  ratified  by  the  President  January  11,  1929,  was  approved 
by  the  Cuban  Senate  June  11,  1930,  and  ratified  by  President 
Machado  October  30,  1930,  and  ratifications  were  exchanged  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1930.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  convention,  telegraphic 
communications  between  the  two  Governments  will  be  made  directly 
by  wireless  from  designated  State  stations.  All  matter  sent  between 
those  stations  will  be  classified  as  official,  service,  or  public.  Official 
communications  are  those  sent  by  the  Governments  concerned,  or  by 
their  representatives  on  official  business,  and  will  be  sent  free  of 
charge,  as  will  also  service  messages,  those  from  the  wireless  officials 
on  matters  pertaining  to  the  operation  of  the  service.  All  other 
messages  will  be  considered  pid)lic,  and  charged  for  at  specified 
rates.  Each  Government  will  receive  50  per  cent  of  all  profits  from 
the  services  specified  in  the  convention.  The  convention  will  go  into 
effect  180  days  after  the  e.xchange  of  ratifications,  and  will  continue 
in  effect  for  20  years.  After  that  period,  it  will  be  considered  pro¬ 
rogued  until  one  or  the  other  of  the  Governments  concerned  denounces 
it ;  then  it  will  expire  one  year  after  the  denunciation.  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
Habana,  Januarj’  14,  1931.) 

CUBA-PANAMA 

Parcel-post  agreement. — A  decree  signed  by  the  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama  on  November  22,  1930,  ratified  the  parcel- 
post  agreement  signed  at  Panama  City  on  November  11,  1930,  by 
the  representatives  of  the  Governments  of  Cuba  and  Panama. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  Panama,  December  19,  1930.) 

PANAMA-PAN  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

Convention  on  the  uniformity  of  nomenclature. — The  con¬ 
vention  on  the  uniformity  of  nomenclature  for  the  classification  of 
merchandise  signed  at  Santiago,  Chile,  on  May  3,  1923,  by  the 
delegates  to  the  Fifth  International  Conference  of  American  States 
was  approved  by  the  National  Assembly  of  Panama  during  its  last 
session  and  proclaimed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  on 
December  12,  1930.  {Gaceta  Official,  Panama,  January'  8,  1931.) 
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PANAMA-UNITED  STATES 

Claim  convention. — The  convention  on  the  amicable  settlement 
of  claims  signed  at  Washington  on  July  28,  1925,  by  the  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  of  the  Governments  of  Panama  and  the  United  States  was 
ratified  by  the  National  Assembly  of  Panama  on  December  22,  1930, 
and  signed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  on  the  following  day. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  Panama,  January  13,  1931.) 


LEGISLATION 

BRAZIL 

Central  Purchasing  Bureau.— A  central  bureau,  the  principal 
duty  of  which  will  be  to  purchase  all  the  materials  needed  by  the 
various  Federal  Government  departments,  is  soon  to  be  established 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  under  the  supervision  of  the  Ministiy-  of  Finance. 
The  decree  creating  this  new  department,  issued  by  the  Provisional 
Government  on  JanuarA'  14,  1931,  provides  that  the  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 
ards  to  be  established  in  accordance  with  Decree  No.  19,510  of  Decem¬ 
ber  30,  1930,  shall  function  in  conjunction  with  the  technical  section 
of  the  Central  Purchasing  Bureau.  Among  other  duties,  this  section 
will  be  in  charge  of  making  studies  of  materials  and  markets,  draft¬ 
ing  specifications,  listing  national  and  foreign  manufacturers,  and 
publishing  a  monthly  list  of  commodity  prices  in  the  domestic  and 
foreign  markets  and  of  the  purchases  made  during  the  period.  The 
specifications  worked  out  by  the  bureau  are  to  be  widely  distributed, 
so  that  national  and  foreign  manufacturers  may  submit  prices  and 
terms  in  accordance  with  the  specifications.  Previously,  nonresident 
foreigners  could  bid  only  at  the  e.xpress  invitation  of  the  Government. 
The  right  is  reserved  to  merchants  and  manufacturers  to  change  their 
prices  at  any  time,  thereby  annulling  previous  offers.  {Diario  Official, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  December  24,  1930;  Journal  do  Commercio,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  January  16,  1931.) 

Limitation  of  wheat  imports. —  A  decree  of  the  Provisional 
Government  issued  on  January  3,  1931,  appointed  a  commission  com¬ 
posed  of  representatives  from  the  Ministries  of  Finance,  Agriculture, 
and  Labor,  Industry  and  Commerce  to  study  the  possibility  and 
e.xpediency  of  limiting  foreign  wheat  imports  and  to  present  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  the  manner  of  making  this  limitation  effective.  The  decree 
also  reenacted  the  provisions  of  Law  No.  4,625  of  December  31,  1922, 
by  which  the  Government  is  authorized  to  raise  import  duties  up  to  a 
limit  of  20  per  cent  whenever  necessary  to  protect  the  commerce  and 
agriculture  of  the  nation.  {Diario  Official,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  January 
8,  1931.) 
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COLOMBIA 

Limitation  of  national  indebtedness. — A  decree  was  passed 
by  Congress  on  December  9,  1930,  and  promulgated  by  President 
Olaya  Herrera  on  December  13,  1930,  limiting  the  total  amount  of 
national  indebtedness  to  a  sum  the  annual  cost  of  whose  service  and 
amortization  shall  not  e.xceed  30  per  cent  of  the  average  annual  ordi¬ 
nary  revenue  during  the  six  preceding  fiscal  years.  According  to 
further  provisions  of  the  decree,  no  loans,  bond  issues,  or  similar 
obligations  contracted  as  a  jiart  of  either  the  foreign  or  internal  debt 
will  be  considered  legal  until  the  Comptroller  General  has  certified 
that  the  annual  service  for  interest  and  amortization  of  the  total 
public  debt,  including  the  proposed  loans,  will  be  within  the  pre¬ 
scribed  amount.  In  cases  which  Congress  or  the  Council  of  State 
shall  declare  national  emergencies  and  which  are  of  such  character 
as  to  make  it  imperative  that  the  Government  contract  loans  for  quan¬ 
tities  which  cause  the  total  debt  to  e.xceed  the  limit  established  by 
law,  authorization  shall  be  granted  provided  that  the  full  amount 
of  loans  thus  contracted  is  used  to  meet  needs  arising  from  the 
unusual  nature  of  the  situation.  In  this  event,  however,  and  until 
such  loans  shall  have  been  amortized,  the  Government  will  be  obliged 
to  set  aside  and  reserve  for  the  service  of  the  total  public  debt  all 
or  part  of  specified  revenues  whose  average  during  the  three  years 
previous  had  reached  a  sum  equal  to  at  least  twice  the  annual  service 
charge  of  the  whole  public  debt.  (Diario  Ojicial,  Bogota,  December 
20,  1930.) 

COSTA  RICA 

Keouganization  of  .municipal  administuation. — President  Gon¬ 
zalez  Vfquez  signed  on  December  26,  1930,  an  act  already  approved 
by  Congress  abrogating  the  public  service  administration  law'  of 
December  16,  1924,  whereby  the  sewer,  public  health,  and  public 
highways  departments  of  the  capital  and  of  such  cities  and  cantons 
whose  public  service  might  thereby  be  more  advantageously  admin¬ 
istered,  were  transferred  to  boards  of  experts  for  administration. 
Under  the  new  decree  all  administrative  powers  hitherto  vested  in 
the  boards  of  experts  revert  to  the  municipality;  the  e.xecutive  func¬ 
tions  shall  be  entrusted  to  a  manager  (intendente),  who  shall  also 
have  certain  administrative  duties.  The  qualifications  which  every 
manager  must  possess  are  stated  explicitly;  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  is  that  no  one  may  be  a  candidate  for  the  position  who  holds 
a  contract  with  the  municipality  or  who  has  any  connection  with 
or  pecuniary  interest  in  a  firm  holding  such  a  contract.  Among  the 
duties  of  the  manager  are  the  following:  To  see  that  the  terms  of 
municipal  contracts  are  carried  out  according  to  law;  to  act  as  chief 
of  all  municipal  bureaus  e.xcept  the  Treasury  and  that  of  the  Secre- 
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tar\”  to  irprosput  the  iminieipality  in  all  acts  and  contracts  in  which 
it  is  a  participant;  to  supervise  the  preparation  of  the  municipal 
hudjiet;  and  to  approve  all  municipal  dishursements.  Bond  shall 
he  reipjired  of  all  manajiers;  this  shall  he  20,000  colones  for  San 
Jos6  and  10,000  for  other  cities  and  cantons.  Besides  the  capital, 
specifically  mentioned  in  the  law,  all  cantons  having  annual  reve¬ 
nues  of  75,000  colones  or  more  may  establish  the  office  of  manager 
if  they  so  desire.  (Lu  Gaceta,  San  Jose,  December  27,  1930.) 

CUBA 

Use  of  yuca  flouu. — According  to  a  law  jiassed  by  Congress  and 
signed  by  President  Machado  December  31,  1930,  all  bakeries 
throughout  the  Repuldic  must  use  in  the  manufacture  of  bread, 
crackers,  and  similar  products,  not  less  than  10  nor  more  than  40  per 
cent  of  pure  yuca  flour.  The  law  will  take  effect  18  months  after  its 
publication  in  the  Gaceta  Oficial.  {Gaceta  OJicial,  llahana,  January 
2,  1931.) 

EL  SALVADOR 

Social  welfaue  legislation. — According  to  the  official  report  of 
legislation  enacted  by  the  National  Legislative  Assembly  in  its 
.session  from  February  1  to  September  30,  1930,  a  number  of  impor¬ 
tant  social  welfare  measures  were  adopted  during  that  period.  They 
include  the  passage  of  a  retirement  and  pension  law,  the  approval  of 
a  new  sanitary  code,  and  the  i.ssuance  of  a  decree  providing  for  the 
construction  of  a  .sanatorium  for  alcohol  aildicts  and  regulations  on 
the  sale  of  alcotiolic  beverages.  The  retirement  and  pension  law, 
which  was  passed  on  May  24,  1930,  e.xtends  the  benefits  of  retirement 
and  pensions  to  all  employees  in  the  different  branches  of  the  (Jovern- 
ment  service.  The  decree  providing  for  the  construction  of  a  sana¬ 
torium  for  alcohol  addicts,  passed  August  22,  1930,  was  issued  in  an 
effort  to  combat  alcoholism,  was  also  that  restricting  the  sale  of 
alcoholic  beverages.  Funds  for  the  construction  of  the  sanatorium 
will  be  secured  by  a  tax  of  one  centavo  of  a  colon  per  liter  on  all 
spirituous  licpior  sold  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau,  a  license  fee 
of  one  colon  to  be  required  of  persons  operating  the  games  of  chance 
permitted  by  law,  and  a  tax  of  five  colones  per  month  on  automatic 
musical  instruments  in  use  in  caf^s  and  similar  establishments. 
Provisions  of  the  law  restricting  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  per¬ 
mit  it  only  between  the  hours  of  2  in  the  afternoon  and  9  at  night. 
This  measure  was  passed  on  September  30,  1930.  {Diario  OJicial, 
San  Salvador,  June  12,  September  29,  October  4,  and  November  21, 
1930.) 

Ai’TOnomy  of  univeksity. — Complete  autonomy  was  granted  the 
I’niversity  of  El  Salvador  by  the  National  Legislative  Assembly  in 
a  decree  passed  on  September  30,  1930.  The  decree,  which  was 
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promulgated  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  on  October  9,  1930, 
establishes  the  independence  of  the  university  and  invests  it  with 
full  power  to  i)ass  on  the  validity  of  scientific  and  literary  studies, 
cancel  diplomas,  and  carry  on  all  other  functions  without  external 
interference.  {Diario  Oficial,  San  Salvador,  November  21,  1930.) 

MEXICO 

National  merchant  marine  subsidy. — In  accordance  with  a  law 
passed  November  13,  1930,  and  published  in  the  Diario  Oficial  of 
December  11,  1930,  Oovernment  assistance  was  definitely  assured 
the  Mexican  merchant  marine.  The  principal  provisions  of  the  law 
are  as  follows: 

Subsidies  will  be  granted  by  the  Govemnieut  through  the  Department  of 
Communications  and  Public  Works  to  owners  of  merchant  ves.sels  flying  the 
Mexican  flag,  such  grants  to  be  obtained  by  means  of  contracts  between  the 
department  and  ship  owners  or  their  authorized  representatives  for  periods  not 
to  exceed  five  years.  In  such  documents  will  be  included  a  description  of  the 
vessel,  specifications  regarding  the  amount  of  the  subsidy  and  details  as  to  its 
payment,  and  a  list  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  owner.  Petitions  for  con¬ 
tracts  will  be  granted  to  the  limit  of  available  funds.  Should  more  petitions  be 
submitted  than  can  be  complied  with,  preference  will  be  given  in  the  following 
order:  Vessels  plying  between  Mexican  ports  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  ports 
in  the  Caribbean  Sea;  those  in  transit  between  Mexican  ports  on  the  Pacific 
littoral  from  Mazatlan  south  and  ports  in  lower  California;  vessels  constructed 
in  the  Republic;  and  those  of  the  greatest  tonnage  or  most  recent  construction. 

Vessels  will  be  classified  as  international  i)assenger  and  cargo  liners  and  coast¬ 
wise  trading  vessels.  The  passenger  and  cargo  liners  in  turn  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  one  composed  of  vessels  carrying  both  passengers  and  cargo  and  the 
other  of  vessels  engaged  solely  as  freighters.  To  be  eligible  for  a  subsidy,  those 
indued  among  the  former  class  must  be  steam  or  motor  ships  with  a  registered 
displacement  of  at  least  2,000  gross  tons,  a  minimum  speed  of  12  miles  an  hour, 
a  fixed  route  previously  approved  by  the  Department  of  Communications  and 
Public  Works,  and  accommodations  for  60  or  more  passengers.  Freighters  en¬ 
gaged  in  international  trade  must  have  a  minimum  speed  of  7  miles  an  hour. 
Coastwise  trading  vessels  shall  be  steam  or  motor  ships  registering  1,000  tons’ 
displacement  with  a  si)eed  of  10  miles  per  hour,  a  fixed  approved  itinerary,  and 
accommodations  for  at  least  40  passengers.  Tramp  vessels  shall  be  steam  or 
motor  ships  with  a  minimum  displacement  of  100  tons  engaged  in  coastwise 
trade  between  ports  not  included  in  the  route  of  other  ships  following  regular 
itineraries,  and  have  accommodations  for  20  passengers.  Both  the  international 
passenger  and  cargo  liners  and  coastwise  trading  vessels  following  regular  routes 
must  keep  their  original  classification  in  Lloyd’s  Register  or  that  of  some  anal¬ 
ogous  organization. 

Owners  of  international  pas.senger  and  cargo  liners  will  receive  subsidies  at  the 
rate  of  1  peso  per  ton  on  cargo  exported,  50  centavos  jier  ton  on  cargo  imported, 
and  25  centavos  per  ton  on  cargo  carried  between  national  ports.  Owners  of 
freighters  will  receive  an  annual  subsidy  based  on  the  displacement  of  the  vessel 
at  the  rate  of  1  peso  jier  ton;  owners  of  regular  coastwise  trading  vessels  will  be 
awarded  50  centavos  a  gross  ton  of  cargo  per  1,000  miles;  and  those  of  tramp 
vessels,  5  pesos  for  the  first  5  years  and  1  peso  thereafter  for  each  ton  of 
regi.stered  cargo  per  1,000  miles. 
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Tlie  principal  obligations  of  llic  owners  will  be  to  furnish  free  transporation 
for  mail  in  amounts  up  to  5  per  cent  of  the  net  tonnage  of  the  vessel;  to  employ 
at  adequate  wages,  a  pilot’s  mate  and  a  machinist’s  mate’s  apprentice  appointed 
by  the  Department  of  Communications  and  Public  Works;  to  carry  Government 
cargo  up  to  a  limit  of  10  per  cent  of  the  total  capacity  of  the  vessel  at  a  50  per 
cent  reduction  in  freight  charges;  and  to  provide  transporation  for  officers  and 
privates  of  the  Army  and  Navy  traveling  on  a  mission  for  their  resi)ective 
branch  of  the  service  at  a  similar  reduction  in  the  current  fares. 

Shipowners  will  be  permitted  to  oj)en  their  cargo  register  five  days  before 
arrival  in  a  national  l)ort;  they  also  will  have  the  privilege  of  entrance  and 
clearance  in  Mexican  i)orts  at  night  or  on  all  holidays  except  national  ones,  and 
preference  in  docking  in  any  national  port  and  in  the  establishment  of  fuel  tanks 
and  repair  yards  within  the  territorial  maritime  zone. 

PERU 

Registu.atio.x  of  E.noineeus  and  Technical  Expehts. — A  decree 
law  wa.s  passed  by  the  (lovernment  on  December  10,  1930,  making 
oblifiatorv  the  rej;istration  of  all  jiei’sons  in  Pern  employed  as  engi¬ 
neers,  technical  advisors,  or  experts.  The  law  jirovides  that  an  olHcial 
register  be  kept  by  the  Ministry  of  Promotion  for  the  purpose  of 
recording  the  names  of  Peruvian  engineers  and  those  of  naturalized 
foreigners  whose  degrees  have  been  favorably  passed  upon  by  the 
special  commission  appointed  to  handle  the  matter.  The  commission 
will  be  compo.sed  of  the  Directors  of  Promotion  and  of  Public  Works 
and  the  heads  of  the  engineering  and  the  agricultural  and  veterinary 
.schools  in  Lima.  Foreign  technical  advisors  resident  in  Peru  must 
al.so  have  their  degrees  visaed  by  the  commission;  they  may  be  em- 
liloyed  only  in  positions  for  which  there  is  no  adeiiuately  prepared 
Peruvian  available.  At  least  50  per  cent  of  all  employees  in  every 
enterprise  shall  be  nationals,  who.se  salaries  shall  be  in  proportion  to 
those  paid  foreigners  doing  similar  work.  All  firms  or  individuals 
included  within  the  scope  of  this  law  shall  render  annually  a  complete 
statement  to  the  Department  of  Promotion  giving  the  nationality, 
remuneration,  and  other  details  regarding  their  technical  and  admin¬ 
istrative  personnel. 

On  December  30,  1930,  a  further  decree  was  issued  on  this  subject. 
After  making  detailed  provisions  for  the  registration  of  engineers 
graduated  from  national  or  foreign  technical  schools,  it  stipulates  that 
foreign  engineers  residing  in  the  country  who  do  not  present  them¬ 
selves  for  registration  within  120  days,  or  anj'  engineer  coming  in 
thereafter,  must  make  a  depo.sit  of  1,000  soles  which,  however,  will 
be  refunded  if  the  registration  is  not  made.  Funds  thus  obtained  will 
be  delivered  to  the  respective  technical  school  to  be  used  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  Peruvian  engineers.  Only  persons  whose  names  are  entered 
in  the  Official  Registry  may  take  charge  of  technical  works,  prepare 
reports,  make  estimates  and  appraisals,  and  in  general  act  as  engineers 
in  the  republic.  {El  Peruano,  Lima,  January  23,  1931,  and  informa¬ 
tion  received  at  the  Pan  American  Union.) 
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Council  of  Public  Wouks. — A  resolution  was  issued  by  the 
Gov'ernment  on  January  2,  1931,  ereatinj;  a  (’ouncil  of  Public  Works 
whose  duties  shall  be  to  prepare  plans  for  and  supervise  the  con¬ 
struction  of  all  public  works  built  under  the  direction  of  the  Ministry 
of  Promotion.  The  resolution  provides  that: 

A  ])erinaiiviit  General  Council  of  Pul)lic  Works  l)e  createtl  under  the  ehairnian- 
ship  of  the  Minister  of  Promotion,  the  specific  duties  of  which  shall  be  to  study 
and  prepare  a  general  plan  for  the  construction  of  railways  and  highways  through¬ 
out  the  Republic,  based  upon  the  industrial,  commercial,  and  strategic  position 
of  the  region  concerned;  to  decide  which  works  shall  be  given  precedence,  in  view 
of  their  respective  importance,  urgency  and  the  financial  resources  available; 
and  to  investigate,  when  the  council  deems  convenient,  the  methods  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  construction  of  public  works,  naming  for  this  j)urpose  special 
committees,  composed  of  one  or  more  engineers  and,  if  necessary,  an  accountant. 

The  council  slmll  also  pass  upon  works  already  under  construction,  specifying 
whether  these  shall  be  continued,  modified,  or  completely  abandoned;  render  an 
opinion  in  disputed  cases  arising  from  unfulfilled  contracts  between  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  contractors  before  the  Government  may  issue  a  resolution  on  the 
point  in  question;  and  decide  all  cases  of  doubtful  interpretation  of  railway  regu¬ 
lations,  tariffs,  and  the  classification  of  materials.  ,\11  technical  regulations  aiid 
instructions  shall  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  council  before  lieing 
approved  by  the  Government.  Coaat  Lvadtr,  Lima,  January  Ul,  19:11.) 

Promotion  of  wheat  cultivation. — In  order  to  encourage  the 
cultivation  of  wheat  along  the  coastal  plain  of  Peru  by  furnishing  a 
ready  market  for  its  sale,  a  decree  law  was  recently  issued  by  the 
Government  providing  that  milling  concerns  shall  purchase  domestic 
wheat  of  the  Khapli  variety  in  amounts  ecptal  to  at  least  30  per  cent 
of  their  total  annual  importation  of  foreign  wheat.  Prices  paid  per 
ton  for  domestic  wheat  shall  be  equal  to  those  for  foreign  wheat. 
The  decree  further  specifies  that  the  Ministry'  of  Agriculture,  through 
the  Bureau  of  Water,  Irrigation,  Agriculture,  and  Stockraising,  shall 
indicate  the  amounts  to  be  purchased  by  each  mill,  fix  the  price,  and 
make  arrangements  for  securing  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  transpor¬ 
tation  to  milling  centers.  {El  Peruano,  Lima,  January  10,  1931.) 


AGRICULTURE 

BRAZIL 

Limitation  of  wheat  imports. — See  page  422. 

CHILE 

Portable  wheat  classification  and  cleaning  machinery. — 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  will  offer  to  farmers  again  this  year 
the  services  of  several  modern  wheat  classification  and  cleaning  ma¬ 
chines,  seven  of  which  will  be  mounted  on  trucks,  and  one  in  a  rail- 
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way  car.  The  trucks  were  assi<xned  to  the  principal  wheat-producing 
provinces,  and  early  in  January  had  begun  to  function.  The  car  left 
Santiago  somewhat  later  in  the  month  for  the  Province  of  Colchagua, 
where  an  intensive  wheat-growing  campaign  was  carried  on  last  year; 
from  there  it  proceeded  south.  All  fanners  wishing  seeds  classified 
and  cleaned  had  only  to  send  them  to  the  nearest  railway  station, 
where  they  were  stored  free  of  charge  until  the  arrival  of  the  car. 
Those  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  other  services  could  do  so  by 
arrangement  with  provincial  agricultural  officials.  {El  Mercurio, 
Santiago,  January  4,  1930.) 

Southern  Fruitgrowers’  Cooperative  Society. — At  the  initi¬ 
ative  of  the  Southern  Agricultural  vSociety,  the  Southern  Fruitgrowers’ 
Cooperative  Society  was  formed  in  1930.  Fruitgrowers  in  the  Prov¬ 
inces  from  Santiago  to  Chiloe  will  be  invited  to  join  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion,  whose  aims  are  to  improve  the  cultivation  of  fruit  and  to  work  for 
better  conditions  for  marketing  the  products  in  Chile  and  abroad. 
At  the  end  of  December,  24  fruitgrowers  had  joined  the  society, 
arrangements  had  been  made  for  inspecting  and  packing  45,000  Ikixcs 
of  fruit,  and  an  order  for  400,000  Ixi.xes  had  been  received.  {El 
Mercurio,  Santiago,  December  30,  1930.) 

COLOMBIA 

Agricultural  association. — Information  was  received  during 
January  of  the  formation  in  Bogota  of  an  association  of  agricultural 
experts  which  will  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  for  farmers  and 
banks  extending  credit  on  agricultural  security.  The  new  organization 
was  founded  under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Agricultural  Pro¬ 
motion,  and  is  but  one  of  the  interesting  phases  of  the  activity  of  that 
laidy.  Although  less  than  2  years  old,  the  League  of  Agricultural 
Promotion  now  has  auxiliaiy’  organizations  in  almost  all  the  munici¬ 
palities  of  the  Republic,  and  through  them  it  carries  on  a  varied  and 
intensive  program.  One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  its  work  to 
date  has  been  the  creation  of  school  gardens;  it  has  just  announced 
that,  as  a  result  of  the  cooperation  of  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and 
Public  Education,  garden  plots  have  been  established  in  private  as 
well  as  public  primary  schools  throughout  the  Republic.  The  league 
also  sponsors  e.xhibitions  tending  to  create  an  interest  in  agriculture, 
and  has  only  recently  opened  a  competition  for  the  best  dramatic 
work  on  a  subject  related  to  agriculture,  adapted  for  presentation  in 
the  schools.'  Another  means  taken  by  the  league  for  the  fostering  of 
increased  interest  in  farming  and  its  improvement  is  the  publication 
of  a  weekly  review  El  Agricultor;  in  recent  months  a  special  letter  has 

'  .'<ee  ni'i.i.KTis  for  Novenif)er,  1930. 
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also  boon  issued  for  teachers,  students,  and  fanners.  (Coniniunication 
from  EJ  Agricultor,  Bogota,  January  12,  1931.) 

CUBA 

l"sE  OF  Vl'CA  FLOl’K. — See  page  424. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

C’attle  EXPORT  DECREE. — According  to  n  decree  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  and  signed  by  President 
Trujillo,  the  exportation  of  cows  fit  for  breeding,  calves,  and  stock  in 
general  weighing  under  200  pounds,  is  forbidden.  To  export  other 
cattle,  the  owner  must  obtain  a  certificate  from  the  department; 
this  certificate  is  valid  for  one  year  only,  and  must  be  returned  to  the 
department  when  the  cattle  have  been  shipped,  with  a  statement 
giving  the  date  and  port  of  embarkation,  the  number  of  head  ex¬ 
ported,  and  the  port  of  destination.  {Lintin  Diario,  Santo  Domingo, 
January  24,  1931.) 

Production  of  honey  i.v  Monte  Cristi. — In  the  Province  of 
Monte  Cristi  the  production  of  honey  is  an  industry  of  great  impor¬ 
tance.  There  are  already  over  300  apiaries,  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Industry’,  and  Agriculture  is  not  only  encouraging  the 
establi.shment  of  new  ones,  but  is  also  introducing  the  Italian  bee  to 
improve  the  native  stock.  Production  during  1930  was  nearly  1,300 
barrels,  whose  gross  weight  was  approximately  350,000  kilograms 
(kilogram  equals  2.2  pounds)  and  whose  value  was  more  than  $20,000. 
The  value  of  the  beeswax  was  more  than  $8,000  for  the  21,000  gross 
kilograms  produced.  (IJstin  Diario,  Santo  Domingo,  January  19, 
1931.) 

Eastern  Cooperative  Society  of  Agriculturists  and  Cattle 
Raisers. — On  January  11,  1931,  the  principal  agriculturists  and 
cattle  raisers  of  the  neighborhood  met  in  the  city  hall  of  Iliguey  and, 
in  the  interests  of  the  greater  development  of  that  district,  agreed  to 
call  an  assembly  of  all  farmers  and  ranch  owners  of  the  region  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Eastern  Cooperative  Society  of  Agriculturists 
and  Cattle  Raisers.  The  main  object  of  the  society  is  to  develop 
the  rich  agricultural  resources  of  the  district  to  the  best  possible 
advantage  by  cooperative  effort.  The  .society  was  formally  organized 
with  great  enthusiasm  on  January  17.  {Listin  Diario,  January  15, 
1931;  La  Opinidn,  January  19,  1931.) 

HAITI 


Veterinary  services. — During  the  months  of  November  and 
December,  1930,  9,396  anipials  w?re  treated  at  the  veterinary  clinics 
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established  throu{;hout  the  island.  The  following?  table  gives  a  more 
detailed  statement: 


Animal  ^ 

•Vovem- 

U'r 

Decem- 

l)er 

Total 

Animal 

'  Novem¬ 
ber 

Derem- 

t)er 

Total 

Horses. . 
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45 

99 

M  ules. 
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Ooats 

15 
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34 

Donkeys 

K42 
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2 

2 

<'allle 

Swine 

mi 

m 

107 

MW 

'  ('als 

2 

6 

8 

Poultry 

ir> 

no 

|-2ft 

Total 

3. 11)7 

fi.2b« 

9, 39f. 

(Le  Trmpr,  I’ort-ini-l*riii<'<',  Jiiiitwry  14  ami  21,  r.Wl.) 


PERU 

I’komotion  of  whkat  cfLTiVATiox. — See  page  427. 

URUGUAY 

Gakden  competition. — A  garden  competition  was  held  in  Mon¬ 
tevideo  during  the  months  of  November,  December,  and  January 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Departmental  Council  and  the  Bureau  of 
Parks  and  Drives.  All  citizens  w’ere  invited  to  participate,  and  the 
owner  of  the  most  humble  or  even  balcony  garden  was  made  to  feel 
that  his  small  garden  contributed  as  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  city 
as  the  largest  and  most  finely  landscaped  estate.  In  order  to  simplify 
the  work  of  the  judges,  the  gardens  were  divided  into  four  general 
classes  according  to  their  respective  size  and  the  elaborateness  with 
which  they  had  been  arranged,  several  jirizes  being  awarded  the  best  in 
each  group.  In  view  both  of  the  number  and  appearance  of  gardens 
entered,  the  competition  was  considered  by  those  in  chaise  to  have 
been  an  outstanding  success.  {Im  Manana,  Montevideo,  February 
12,  1931.) 


FINANCE,  INDUSTRY,  AND  COMMERCE 

ARGENTINA 

The  port  of  Buenos  Aires  in  1930. — Port  improvements  are  now 
being  carried  out  in  Buenos  Aires  in  the  section  of  the  harbor  knowm 
as  the  New  Port,  a  recent  development  on  made  land  along  the  Rfo 
de  la  Plata  which  covers  an  area  of  250  hectares  (hectare  equals 
2.47  acres).  The  total  cost  of  the  work  projected  will  be  50,000,000 
gold  pesos;  of  this  amount  30,000,000  have  already  been  spent.  The 
part  of  the  program  already  completed  includes  5,600  lineal  meters 
(meter  equals  3.26  feet)  of  piers  for  transoceanic  ships;  16  warehouses 
covering  an  area  of  200,000  square  meters  (square  meter  equals 
10.26  square  feet)  and  having  a  total  capacity  of  more  than  500,000 
tons;  7,000  meters  of  railways;  and  164,000  square  meters  of  pavement. 
When  the  works  are  finished,  1 1  trans- Atlantic  vessels  may  be  docked 
at  once. 
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Port  fees  collected  at  Buenos  Aires  during:  the  first  11  months  of 
1930  amounted  to  39,383,445  paper  pesos;  the  estimated  revenue  from 
that  source  for  the  entire  year  was  44,000,000.  The  total  numher  of 
steamers  entering:  during:  the  year  was  8,951  and  of  those  cleared, 
10,903;  they  totaled  13,209,525  and  13,230,206  tons,  respectively. 
Eleven  thousand  sailing:  vessels  of  2,057,729  tons,  also  entered  the 
harbor,  and  10,710,  of  1,181,367  tons,  were  cleared  during:  same 

period.  (La  Prenm,  Buenos  Aires,  January  5,  1931.) 

New  railway  lines  comi’leted. — The  Federal  Bureau  of  Railway 
.Vdministration  announced  at  the.  end  of  1930  that  five  railway  lines, 
totalinj;  over  a  thousand  miles  in  leng:th,  had  been  completed  and 
opened  to  traffic  durinfr  the  year.  They  are  as  follows:  Cdrdoha- 
La  Puerta,  which,  besides  crossing:  a  rich  ag:ricultural  and  cattle 
country,  will  make  it  easier  for  tourists  to  visit  Mar  Chiipiita  Lake, 
a  popular  summer  resort;  Metan-Barranipieras,  which  crosses  the 
vast  plains  of  the  States  of  Santiagro  del  Estero  and  Salta  and  the 
Territory  of  the  C’haco,  thus  providing;  means  for  the  introduction  of 
machinery  and  industrial  products  in  exchang:e  for  the  cattle  shipped 
from  the  northern  region  of  the  Republic;  Federal-Concordia,  supple¬ 
menting  other  railways  in  the  important  agricultural  State  of  Entre 
Rios;  San  Juan-Jachal,  which  passes  through  a  well-developed  vine¬ 
yard  region,  and  puts  Jachal  in  touch  with  the  rest  of  the  Province; 
and  Formosa-Einbarcacidn,  which  will  he  especially  useful  as  a  link 
between  Bolivia  and  the  great  Argentine  waterways,  as  well  as  opening 
a  direct  route  from  Salta  and  Jujuy  to  the  Littoral.  (Riel  y  Foniento, 
liuenos  Aires,  January,  1931.) 

BOLIVIA 

Plans  fou  construction  of  public  works. — On  January  30, 
1931,  a  meeting  of  technical  advisers  from  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Works  and  the  Departmental  and  Municipal  Governments  was  held 
in  La  Paz  at  the  behest  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  up  a  plan  for  the  cooperation  of  their  respective  offices 
in  the  work  of  repairing  the  damage  caused  the  city  by  recent  torren¬ 
tial  rains  and  preventing  similar  inundations  in  the  future.  It  was 
decided  to  construct  a  drainage  system  which  would  easily  carry  off 
any  rainfall;  to  have  an  inspection  made  of  bridges  and  culverts  as 
well  as  buildings  which  are  considered  dangerous,  taking  those 
measures  judged  e.xpedient  in  each  case;  and  to  create  a  central 
committee  to  have  charge  of  all  work  which  must  be  done  immedi¬ 
ately.  No  provision  was  made  for  projects  of  works  to  be  constructed 
outside  the  city  limits.  (La  Republica,  La  Paz,  January  31,  1931.) 

Telegraph  and  postal  maps  of  the  republic. — At  the  beginning 
of  January,  the  Director  General  of  the  Postal  and  Telegraph  Service 
published  a  telegraph  map  of  the  Republic.  The  map  contains  all 
the  changes  recently  made  in  the  system  by  the  construction  of  new 
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lines,  the  reconstruction  of  the  old  ones,  and  the  creation  of  offices  in 
accordance  with  plans  adopted  by  the  bureau,  as  well  as  the  location 
of  wireless  stations  and  the  most  distant  points  receiving;  their  ines- 
sajres.  A  postal  map  of  the  Republic  was  also  recently  distributed 
by  the  bureau.  {El  Diario,  La  Paz,  January  14,  1931.) 

BRAZIL 

National  budget  for  1931. — By  virtue  of  decrees  issued  by  the 
Provisional  Government  of  Brazil  on  December  31,  1930,  and  Jan¬ 
uary  24  and  26,  1931,  the  followin"  budget  has  been  adopted  for  the 
fiscal  (calendar)  year  1931.  Details  of  revenues  and  expenditures 
are  shown  in  both  paper  and  gold  contos  of  reis  (1  conto  equals  1,000 
milreis),  and  the  totals  have  been  combined  on  a  paper  basis  at  the 
rate  of  4.5(57  paper  milreis  to  1  gold  milreis.  The  gold  milreis  is  a 
unit  of  account  employed  only  in  certain  official  transactions,  revenues 
nominally  collectable  in  gold  milreis  being  actually  paid  in  paper 
milreis  at  the  above-mentioned  rate. 

EMimated  revenues,  lUSt 


Gold  contosjpai 

c  )rilinary  rovonuos:  1 

lm|K)rt  taxes  and  itort  sprvirps .  .  1.11,  Wil  | 

Consumption  taxes .  .  ' 

( 'ireulat  ion  taxes . . . .  ,  Ifi 

ln(x>mc  taxes . . . . - .  .  -  . i  hi 

I.s>ttery  taxes.. . . . . .  1 _ 

M  iseellaneoiis  revenues _  ..  . .  .  '  2,100’ 

Revenues  from  national  projM'rties. ..  ..  ..  _  .  i . I 

Revenues  from  national  servkx-s,  ineludinK  iHtsts,  teleRra|>hs,  and  railroa<ls.  1,400 


Total  ordinary  revenues .  . i:}.'). Kto  ] 

Ix-ss  revenue  .set  a.side  for  paiK'r  money  t!uarante«‘ fund.  . .  B.  000  |. 


120,190 

Extraordinary  revenues . !  1.S11 

Prwx'eds  from  the  is.sue  of  100,000  contos  of  7  per  cent  Trea.surv  bonds  authorized  i  i 

by  De<re<-  No.  19,412 of  .\ov.  19.  mi' . . . . I 

Earmarked  revenues . . .  6,0S4 


K‘r  contos 


sa2 

410,  4'20 
2:is.  .Kis 
lOK.  OHO 
2.  -ifiO 
4,fiHH 
12,920 
2HS,  .ViO 

l,149.-2.')8 


1, 149, 2.')H 
4.S.BI0 

•221.4.19 
04, 0.12 


Total  estimated  revenues 


117.105  1,4H0,179 

. I  2,107,4,11 


EMimated  expenditures,  1931 


Gold  contos 

PaiK'r  contos 

Ministry  of  Justice  and  Interior . . . . . 

Ministry  of  Foreign  -Vflairs.. . . . . 

1.fi29  ! 
270 
.H) 

'  112 

1  9.  b:i.i 

1  4,009 

4:i9 
97,091 

S.1,412 
9, 1.1:1 
IBO,  077 
■2Bl,2:iH 
4-2. 112 
4fi7,  ,121 
76, 440 
11.  H,17 
370,  ■2HH 

Ministry  of  Education  and  Public  Health _ 

Ministry  of  Labor,  Industry  and  Comment. . . 

1  11.1,417 

1  1, 4S6. 89S 

I  . 

1  2,014,099 

'  Sta:  Ri  l.t.liTiN  for  .March,  19:11. 


(IHario  Official,  January  1,  19:11;  Jiirital  da  Commcrciu,  January  25,  "JH,  lull.) 

State  governments  aided  in  service  of  external  debt.  — By 

virtue  of  a  decree  issued  by  the  Provisional  Government  of  the 
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Hopiihlic,  a  cmlit  of  50,000  contos  in  bonds  of  the  7  per  rent  Treasury’ 
issue,  authorized  by  Decree  No.  19,412  of  November  19,  1930,*  has 
l)een  opened  at  the  National  TreasuiA*  for  advances  to  States  who 
may  need  this  aid  for  the  payment  of  urj^ent  external  obligations. 
(Journal  do  Commercio,  Kio  de  Janeiro,  December  20,  1930.) 

CHILE 

First  Chilean  airplane  christened.- — On  January  1,  1931, 
Sehora  de  Ibanez,  wife  of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  christened 
the  first  airplane  constructed  in  the  new  Chilean  airplane  factory, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Chief  E.xecutive,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
the  Assistant  Secretary’  of  Aviation,  other  Government  officials  and 
representatives  of  the  airplane  company.  After  the  christening, 
Sefior  Merino  Renftez,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Aviation,  made  a  solo 
[light  in  the  plane,  as  did  also  one  of  his  aides.  The  new  machine 
is  a  Curtiss  Falcon  of  450  horsepower,  and  is  notable  as  being  the 
first  made  by  Chilean  workmen  in  the  factory  opened  October  10, 
1930.*  (El  Mercurlo,  January  2,  1931.) 

First  Chilean  sound  film. —  The  first  Chilean  sound  film  had  a 
successful  test  showing  on  January  9,  1931.  The  method  by  which 
sound  is  made  an  integral  part  of  the  film,  instead  of  being  an  accom¬ 
paniment  by  a  separate  mechanism,  is  the  invention  of  two  young 
Chileans,  Sehores  Emilio  Taulis  and  Santiago  Robertson,  and  is  the 
result  of  long  and  intensive  study  on  their  part.  So  far,  the  only 
other  countries  in  which  the  direct  impression  of  sound  on  the  film 
itself  has  been  accomplished  with  any  marked  degree  of  success  are 
Germany  and  the  United  States.  (El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  January 
10,  1930.) 

COLOMBIA 

Budget  for  the  year  1931. — The  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1931, 
as  approved  by  Congress  on  December  12,  1930,  and  signed  by 
President  Olaya  Herrera  the  following  day,  estimates  the  national 
revenue  at  50,071,553  ])esos  and  fixes  the  expenditures  at  a  like  sum. 
The  various  sources  of  revenue,  with  the  estimated  collections  of 
each  and  the  apjiropriations  made  for  the  expenditures  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  branches  of  the  Government  service,  were  as  follows: 

S<iurcc: 

National  projicrtj 
National  services. 

Taxes _ 

Sundry  revenues. 

New  revenue.^ _ 

Total _ 

>  .Sc-e  Hclletin  for  .Maroh,  1!)31. 

*  .See  1U-I.LETIV  for  February,  11)31. 

44340— 31— r.idl.  4 — -S 
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Expenditures 

Branch  of  Govcnuiieiit : 

Ministry  of — 

Government _ 

Foreign  relations _ ... 

Treasury  and  public  cretlit . . 

War.. . 

Industries _ 

Public  instruction . . . 

Postal  and  telegraj)!!  service . 

Public  Works . . 

Comptroller’s  Office . . . . 

Bureau  of  Supplies _ 


Pesos 

8,  040,  212 
819,  881 
12,  317,  253 
5,  632,  330 
1,  994,  200 

4,  564,  716 

5,  477,  000 
11,014,  000 

589,  113 
222,  848 


Total . - . . . .  50,  671,  553 

(Diurio  Oficial,  Bogota,  December  24,  1930.) 

Approval  of  loax  for  xew  AOPEorcT. — A  contract  for  a  loan  of 
$1 ,500,000  sifincd  by  a  representative  of  the  municipality  of  Cartagena 
with  officials  of  the  branch  of  a  Canadian  hanking  firm  in  that  city, 
was  officially  approved  by  President  Olaya  Herrera  in  a  resolution 
j)romulgated  on  November  8,  1930.  The  proceeds  of  the  loan  will  he 
used  for  the  construction  of  a  new  atpieduct  for  the  city.  {Diario 
OJicial,  Bogota,  December  31,  1930.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Exports  from  Macoris. — According  to  official  figures,  the  exports 
from  the  port  of  Macoris  for  the  year  1930  were  as  follows: 


Art  He  Kilopnims ' 

Beans _  _ 2,215 

Cacao _  1,  188,  761 

Cacao,  jircparcd _  20 

Cattle _ 722,610 

Cheese . . 859 

Coffee . . 1,  190 

Coins _ _ 606 

Corn . . . 764,958 

Corn  meal _  6,619 

Furniture _  3,  648 

Grass  seed _  1,  452 

Hides . . 147,452 

Honey. . . . 1,640 


Arliclo 

Kilograms  • 

Lumber. . . . 

60,  345 

Molas.scs _ 

...  45,868,015 

Other  vegetables _ 

30,  496 

Poult  rv . . 

200 

Preserves _ 

276 

Scrap  metal _ 

40,  640 

Shoes . .  . 

816 

Sole  leather _ 

1,418 

Starch- . . 

175 

Sugar . . . 

...  194,209,939 

Swine.. _  ..  .. 

_  2.50 

Wax . . 

627 

(La  Opinion,  Santo  Domingo,  January  22,  1931.) 


Broadcastixg  statiox. — The  broadcasting  station  of  Santo 
Domingo,  destroyed  in  the  hurricane  of  September,  1930,  was  for¬ 
mally  reopened  on  January  20,  1931.  The  program,  which  was  dedi¬ 
cated  to  President  Trujillo  and  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  consisted 
of  musical  numbers  and  the  recital  of  poetry  by  Santo  Domingan 


>  Kilogram  cinials  2.2  pounds. 
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writers.  Reports  from  the  city  and  the  interior  indicate  that  the  new 
station  is  functioning  perfectly.  {La  Opinion,  Santo  Domingo, 
January  20  and  21,  1931.) 

ECUADOR 

Promotion  of  tourist  travel. — In  order  to  promote  tourist  trade 
in  Ecuador,  the  National  Congress  has  issued  a  law,  signed  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic  on  December  6,  1930,  exempting  tourists 
from  the  payment  of  vise  charges.  Vessels  carrying  to  Ecuador  no 
less  than  20  tourists  each  trip  are  also  exempt  from  port  charges, 
provided  the  tourists  stay  at  least  10  days  in  the  country.  Steamship 
companies  whose  vessels  comply  with  this  provision  of  the  law  will 
he  given  preferential  treatment  when  their  vessels  arrive  in  port  and 
accorded  facilities  for  landing  the  tourists  immediately  and  dispatch¬ 
ing  their  baggage  promptly.  For  the  effects  of  the  law  tourists  are 
defined  as  foreigners  whose  passports  have  been  certified  by  an 
Ecuadorean  consular  officer  and  who  remain  in  the  territory  of  the 
Republic  for  not  more  than  six  months  nor  less  than  10  days.  The 
Executive  is  given  discretionary  powers  to  grant  subventions  to 
agencies  established  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  promoting  tourist 
travel  and  making  Ecuador  better  knowm  abroad.  {Registro  Oficial, 
Quito,  December  23,  1930.) 

New  pier  at  Guayaquil  for  customs. — On  February  9,  1931,  a 
contract  was  signed  in  Quito  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Government  of  Ecuador,  and  the  representative  of  a 
foreign  construction  company,  by  which  the  latter  w'as  empowered 
to  begin  work  on  a  new  pier,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  customs 
authorities  at  Guayaquil.  {El  Telegrajo,  Guayaquil,  February  10, 
1931.) 

GUATEMALA 

Aviation  service  maps. — Work  was  begun  in  January,  1931,  by 
the  National  Bureau  of  Aviation  on  the  compilation  of  a  map  showing 
the  air  services  operating  in  the  Republic.  The  completed  map  will 
be  of  great  value  to  all  pilots  flying  over  the  country,  whether  em¬ 
ployed  by  national  or  international  companies.  The  necessary  in¬ 
formation  for  drafting  the  map  ivas  supplied  by  Departmental  au¬ 
thorities,  all  local  maps  being  drawn  to  the  same  scale.  The  map 
will  be  supplemented  by  contour  maps  of  the  different  landing  fields, 
thereby  furnishing  flyers  with  all  the  information  necessary  to  pre¬ 
vent  accidents  in  landing.  {Diario  de  Centro  Amhica,  Guatemala 
City,  January  31,  1931.) 

Air  transportation  statistics. — According  to  statistics  issued  by 
the  director  of  the  Department  of  Aeronautics,  Gen.  Victor  Mejia, 
a  total  of  1,366  passengers  was  carried  by  airplane  in  Guatemala 
from  February  to  November,  1930.  The  mail  and  express  carried 
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weighed  3,314,777  kilograms  (kilogram  equals  2.2  pounds).  These 
figures  include  the  services  of  both  national  and  international  com¬ 
panies  operating  in  the  Republic.  {Diario  de  Centro  America, 
Guatemala  City,  January  31,  1931.) 

MEXICO 

First  underground  passage  for  pedestrians. — At  the  present 
time  a  pedestrian  underground  passage  is  being  constructed  at  one 
of  the  down-town  corners  of  Mexico  City  to  relieve  the  congested 
traffic  at  that  point.  The  passage,  which  is  located  at  the  comer 
of  San  Juan  de  Ijetran  and  16  de  Septiemhre  Streets,  is  the  first  to 
he  built  in  Mexico  City.  According  to  plans  it  will  be  2  meters  (meter 
equals  3.26  feet)  wide  and  8  meters  long.  (El  T'nirersal,  Me.xico  City, 
Januarv  24,  1931.) 

NICARAGUA 

National  Mortgage  I^ank. — In  accordance  with  the  law  passed 
October  1,  1930,  whereby  the  Mortgage  Bank  of  Nicaragua  was 
established,  the  President  of  the  Republic  approved  on  November  24 
the  charter  drawn  up  for  the  bank  by  the  board  of  directors.  The 
most  important  provisions  of  the  charter  are  as  follows: 

The  bank  will  l.>egin  to  function  as  soon  as  the  Chief  Executive  shall  have  placed 
at  its  disposal  the  sum  of  at  least  200,000  c6rdobas  for  its  initial  capital. 

The  bank  is  to  function  for  81  years,  dating  from  October  1,  1930,  and  its 
headquarters  are  to  l>e  in  the  capital  of  Nicaragua,  although  the  board  of  directors 
is  to  have  its  office  and  hold  its  meetings  in  New  York. 

The  bank  is  to  issue  a  statement  every  six  months.  Five  per  cent  of  all  profits 
are  to  be  set  aside  until  a  special  fund,  to  ecjual  25  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
outstanding  shares,  shall  have  been  formed;  this  fund  is  to  Ik;  used  exclusively 
to  guarantee  interest  and  amortization  of  the  shares  in  circulation.  From  the 
profits,  too,  are  to  be  set  aside  any  reserve  funds  which  the  Chief  Executive,  the 
board  of  directors,  or  both,  may  deem  expedient  for  the  good  of  the  bank.  Any 
profits  remaining  are  to  be  added  to  the  legal  reserve  fund,  at  least  until  this  fund 
and  the  capital  of  the  bank  shall  amount  to  1,500,000  edrdobas.  After  that  total 
has  been  reached,  the  legal  reserve  fund  is  to  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  10 
l)er  cent  of  the  profits. 

The  bank  is  to  be  administered  by  a  board  of  directors  whose  mcmljers  are  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Chief  Executive  of  Nicaragua;  as  long  as  the  Government 
owns  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  shares  in  the  bank,  the  directors  of  the  Mortgage 
Hank  shall  be  the  directors  of  the  National  Bank  of  Nicaragua. 

No  loan  may  be  made  to  any  director,  official,  or  employee  of  the  bank  or  of 
the  Government  without  the  consent  of  the  board  of  directors.  {La  Gacela, 
Managua,  November  26,  1930.) 

PARAGUAY 

New  radio  station. — By  virtue  of  Executive  Decree  No.  39,133 
the  General  Postal  and  Telegraph  Bureau  was  authorized  to  grant  a 
concession  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  a  new  radio  station 
in  Asuncion.  Work  on  the  installation  of  equipment  necessary  for 
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()])eninp:  i)rovisional  service  was  begun  immediately  upon  the  issuance 
of  the  decree,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  station  will  he  completed 
and  regular  broadcasting  commenced  by  the  middle  of  the  present 
year.  According  to  the  press,  the  station  will  be  the  most  powerful 
and  complete  yet  constructed  in  Paraguay;  its  equipment  will  include 
two  receivers  and  two  transmitters,  one  of  which  will  be  used  for 
short  wave  length  and  the  other  for  long  wave  length  broadcasting. 
By  the  terms  of  the  contract  the  holder  of  the  concession  has  the 
right  to  operate  the  station  for  2n  years.  At  the  end  of  that  period  it 
will  become  the  property  of  the  Government,  which  reserves  the 
privilege,  however,  of  rescinding  the  contract  at  any  time  by  giving 
the  concession  holder  a  year’s  notice.  {El  Diario,  Asuncion,  January 
24,  1931.) 

Expansion  of  industrial  firm. —Authorization  was  recently  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Government  by  an  important  milling  company  of 
Paraguay  for  the  construction  of  a  plant  for  the  extraction  and  refining 
of  cotton  and  linseed  oils.  The  new  enterprise  will  be  located  in  the 
port  district  of  Asuncion.  The  company  also  intends  to  construct 
grain  elevators  and  install  machinery  for  loading  and  unloading  ships 
by  a  system  of  feeders.  {Diario  Oficial,  Asuncion,  October  3,  1930.) 

Telephone  service  between  Encarnacion  and  Posadas. — 
Telephone  service  between  Encarnacion,  Paraguay,  and  Posadas, 
Ai^entina,  was  formally  opened  by  the  International  Telephone  Co. 
on  Januarv’  16,  1931.  Since  the  cities  are  located  on  opposite  banks 
of  the  Parana  River,  communication  is  effected  b>  means  of  a  cable. 
{El  Diario,  Asuncion,  Januarj'  15,  1931.) 

PERU 

Highway  from  Lima  to  Ica. — A  preliminary  measure  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  highway  between  Lima  and  Ica,  a  distance  of  220  miles, 
was  taken  in  a  Government  resolution  issued  on  December  31, 
1930.  This  resolution  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  special  com¬ 
mission  to  formulate  a  plan  for  financing  the  project  so  that  it  may  be 
completed  within  three  years.  According  to  specifications,  the  new 
highway  will  be  macadamized  and  measure  19.6  feet  in  width.  (In¬ 
formation  received  at  the  Pan  American  Union.) 

UNITED  STATES 

Panama  Canal  traffic  during  1930. — The  total  number  of  com¬ 
mercial  vessels  passing  through  the  Panama  Canal  during  the  calendar 
year  ended  December  31,  1930,  aggregated  5,885,  and  the  total  col¬ 
lection  of  tolls  amounted  to  $26,146,024.96.  The  number  of  transits 
declined  545,  or  8.5  per  cent,  in  comparison  with  the  calendar  year 
1929,  while  tolls  collections  decreased  $1,446,690.88,  or  5.2  per  cent. 
The  decrease  in  canal  traffic  as  compared  with  previous  years  is 
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attributed  to  the  existing;  world-wide  adverse  business  conditions. 
The  lower  percentage  of  decrease  in  tolls  in  comparison  with  the 
decrease  in  number  of  transits  was  caused  by  the  greater  average 
tonnage  of  the  vessels  ])assing  through  in  1930. 

In  the  following  table,  the  number  of  commercial  transits  and  the 
amount  of  tolls  collected  are  shown  for  the  calendar  year  1930,  with 
comparative  totals  for  the  years  1929  and  1928  and  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1930. 


Total  for  inonlh 

Transits  Tolls 

Daily  averages 

Transits  |  Tolls 

January .  . 

.VB 

$2,360,211.24 

1 

17. 13  1 

$76. 135.  84 

February . . . . 

4UI 

2. 131.386.12 

17.  .14 

76. 120. 93 

March . 

.115 

2.260.002.36 

16.61 

72.903.:i0 

.\i>ril .  . 

41*9 

2,232.76.3.00 

16.30 

74.42.1.43 

Nlay. . 

479 

2.162,898.60 

1.1. 4.1 ; 

69. 770. 92 

June . 

_ 

47K 

2. 100.994.  .13 

1.1.93 

7a  033.  15 

July . . 

4HH 

2.180.511.82 

15.74 

70.339.09 

August . 

465 

2. 080. '230.  42 

15.00 

67. 104.  21 

•SeptemlH-r. . . 

... 

4.V* 

2.057. 103.  .18 

1.1.26 

68, 570. 12 

October . . . 

.117 

2,288.982.08 

16.  6H 

73,838. 13 

Novenil)er . 

479 

2,098.357.36 

15.96 

69.945.25 

l>ect?niber . . 

495 

2, 192. 583. 85 

15.97 

70. 728. 51 

Total,  calendar  year  1»30 . 

5,Mt5 

28.146.024.96 

16.  12 

;  71,632.95 

Total,  calendar  year 

6. 430 

27,592.715.84 

17.62 

75. 596. 48 

Total,  calendar  year  l»2a- 

6,334 

26.375.962.41 

17. 31 

1  72,065.46 

Total,  fiscal  year  11*30- .. 

. 1 

6,185 

27,076,890.01 

1 

16.95 

74, 181.  26 

{Thf  Panama  Canal  Kecord,  Balboa  Heights,  Canal  Zone,  January  7,  lUSl.l 

URUGUAY 

Exportation  of  live  nutrias. — As  a  result  of  the  success  with 
which  efforts  of  Uruguayan  breeders  to  raise  nutrias  in  captivity  has 
been  met,  the  Minister  of  Industries  issued  an  order  on  December  30, 
1930,  permitting  the  exportation  of  live  nutrias  bred  on  farms  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture.  Until  only  recently, 
the  nutria  was  considered  a  wild  animal  and  its  shipment  from  the 
country  prohibited  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  of 
April  27,  1928,  forbidding  the  exportation  of  game  animals.  The 
present  action  on  the  part  of  the  minister,  however,  is  only  provisional 
and  will  be  promptly  abrogated  when  necessary.  The  order  further 
specifies  that  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  shall  choose  the  animals  to 
be  exported  and  fix  the  number  that  may  be  shipped  during  any  given 
period.  {Dktrio  Oficial,  Montevideo,  January  8,  1931.) 

VENEZUELA 

New  air  mail  services. — On  January  8,  1931,  the  Companfa 
General  Aeropostal  started  a  new  service,  from  Ciudad  Bolivar  to 
Trinidad.  The  hours  of  arrival  and  departure  of  planes  have  been 
arranged  so  that  connection  may  be  made  with  those  on  the  Maracay- 
Ciudad  Bolivar  line.  This  arrangement  enables  passengers  and  mail 
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to  arrive  in  Trinidad  st‘ven  hours  after  leaving  Maracay,  with  a  stop 
of  over  an  hour  and  a  half  in  Ciudad  Bolivar. 

The  same  company  has  increased  service  on  the  line  from  Ciudad 
Bolivar  to  Venezuelan  (luiana.  Since  January  S,  1981,  the  planes  on 
the  Ciudad  BoIivar-duasipati-Tumeremo  route,  which  penetrates  to 
rich  and  important  mining  districts,  have  made  weekly  flights.  {FA 
Xuei'o  Dlario,  C'aracas,  January  8,  1981.) 


EDUCATION  AND  FINE  ARTS 

ARGENTINA 

Numbeh  of  students  taking  examinations. — According  to  in¬ 
formation  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction, 
12,582  students  in  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires  took  e.xaminations 
at  the  close  of  the  past  academic  year.  The  total  in  each  school  was 
as  follows: 


Sdiool 

Niimlicr 

School 

NumlxT 

liUW . . . . 

...  .  1,  819  I 

j  Ecoiunnic.s. . 

_  746 

Medicine . . 

_ 5,  255 

.\f?ricultiirc 

and 

Veterinary 

Exact  Scieiice.s _ 

_ :i,  (MU) 

j  Science. . . 

_ 

_  1,288 

Lilwral  .\rt.s _ _ 

_  364  ' 

(La  Prensa,  Hueiios  Aires,  .laimary  25,  1931.) 


Registky  OF  UNPUBLISHED  MANUSCRIPTS. —By  virtuc  of  a  decree 
issued  by  the  Minister  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction  on  January 
29,  1981,  a  register  of  unpublished  manuscripts  is  to  be  established  in 
the  National  Libraiy.  The  decree  provides  that  a  register  shall  he 
kept  in  the  Division  for  the  Deposit  of  Legal  Documents  to  record 
the  title  and  details  necessary  for  the  identification  of  unpublished 
works.  Upon  presenting  the  work,  which  may  be  in  manuscript  or 
any  similar  form,  the  author  will  receive  a  provisional  certificate  of 
deposit,  which  will  be  later  exchanged  for  a  permanent  certificate  after 
the  work  has  been  published.  (La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  January  30, 
1931.) 

BOLIVIA 

Bolivian  Institute  of  Intellectual  Cooperation. — During 
Januarj',  1931,  a  branch  association  of  the  International  Institute  of 
Intellectual  Cooperation  was  organized  in  La  Paz.  The  new'  society 
will  play  an  important  role  in  the  cultural  advance  of  the  Republic, 
not  only  as  a  residt  of  its  relations  with  the  international  institute  in 
Paris,  but  also  through  the  positive  influence  which  it  will  exert  on 
the  intellectual  life  of  the  countrv'.  On  January  24,  1931,  a  general 
assembly  of  the  members  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a 
regular  board  of  directors  and  organizing  the  committees  of  the  re- 
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spectivo  sections  of  science,  art,  letters,  journalism,  and  education 
into  which  the  institute  has  been  divided.  {El  DUino,  La  Paz, 
January  21 ,  1931.) 

CHILE 

Chilean  Institute  of  Scte.nce.— On  December  30,  1930,  a  decree 
was  signed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  the  Minister  of 
Education  creating  the  Chilean  Institute  of  Science.  The  new 
organization  will  function  under  the  University  of  Chile;  its  president 
will  be  ex  q^clo  the  president  of  the  univeisity.  The  institute  will 
liromote  and  coordinate  research  and  studies  in  pure  science;  it  will 
be  composed  of  the  Academy  of  Economic  and  Social  Sciences,  the 
Academy  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Sciences,  and  the  Academy  of 
Philosophy,  History,  and  Philology.  It  will  have  90  members 
<le  numero,  30  from  each  academy,  as  well  as  honorar}'  and  corre¬ 
sponding;  members.  Each  academy  will  be  a  self-perpetuatinf;  body, 
whose  oflicers  will  be  a  president,  elected  for  three  years,  and  a  secre- 
tarv’,  elected  for  life.  {Et  Mercurio,  Santia;;o,  December  30,  1930.) 

IIlstouic.al  contest. — At  the  annual  meetiiif;  of  the  section  of 
colonial  studies  of  the  Chilean  Historical  and  Geographical  Society, 
the  gold  medal  and  certificate  for  the  best  study  of  the  year  was 
awarded  to  Sehor  Carlos  Flores  Vicuna  for  his  biography  of  the 
colonial  general  Don  Diego  Flores  de  Leon.  {El  Mercurio,  Santiago, 
December  31,  1930.) 

ECU.\D0R 

School  gardens.— The  Director  of  Education,  with  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  the  Ministry'  of  Education,  has  leased  a  suitable  piece  of  land  in 
San  Rafael,  in  the  Valle  de  los  Chillos,  to  be  used  for  school  gardens 
by  the  coeducational  school  there.  {El  Comercio,  Quito,  Januarj'  21, 
1931.) 

EL  SALVADOR 

Autonomy  of  university. — See  p.  424. 


HAITI 


Farm  schools.— During  the  month  of  October  shop  projects  were 
completed  in  the  farm  schools  to  the  value  of  608  gourdes.  The 
value  of  garden  projects  completed  during  the  same  period  was  172 
gourdes.  Enrollment  and  other  figures  for  the  farm  schools  for  that 
month  were  as  follows: 


Schools _  70 

Teachers _ _ UtO 

Pupils  enrolled  October  1,  1030,  o,  548 
Total  enrollment  October  31, 

1930 _ _ _ 6,  174 


Pupils  in  evening  schools _  311 

Pupils  on  honor  roll . . .  1,729 

Parents  who  visited  the  schools.  979 
Homes  visited  by  teachers _ 1,  328 


{Monthly  liuUelin,  Office  of  Financial  .Adviser-General  Receiver,  Port-au-Prince, 
November,  1930.) 
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HONDURAS 

School  notes. —  The  followinsj;  data  have  been  taken  from  the 
latest  presidential  inessafje: 

During  1930,  there  were  1,527  primary  schools  in  the  Republic,  with  a  total 
enrollinent  of  57,359  pupils,  and  an  average  attendance  of  46,200.  In  the  second¬ 
ary  schools  and  normal  schools  and  divisions,  2,288  students  were  entered. 

In  the  university,  there  was  a  notable  increa.se  over  other  years  in  the  schools  of 
law  and  political  and  social  sciences,  of  medicine  and  surgery,  and  of  engineering. 
Under  the  directum  of  the  school  of  medicine  and  surgery,  a  school  of  pharmacy 
was  established.  In  the  sclund  savings  bank,  the  deposits  at  the  end  of  July 
amounted  to  31,345.93  lempiras.  (La  (laceta,  Tegucigalpa,  January  2,  1931.) 

MEXICO 

Tuade  schools. — The  S«‘eretary  of  Pkliieation  recently  appointed 
a  special  coiumission  composed  of  representatives  of  the  Department 
of  Education,  a  committee  of  teachers  from  the  various  Federal 
industrial,  commercial,  and  trade  schools,  and  a  commercial  adviser 
t»)  make  a  detailed  study  of  the  orjjanization  of  these  institutions. 
As  a  result  of  its  investigations,  the  commission  decided  upon  the 
following;  program  of  study: 

The  occupations  taught  in  the  various  trade  schools  for  lM)ys  will  include; 
Electrical  engineering,  in  the  school  devoted  to  that  subject;  those  of  master 
mechanic,  master  electrician,  master  automobile  mechanic  and  carpenter, 
cabinetmaker,  automobile  mechanic,  ironworker,  and  blacksmith  in  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Trades  Institute;  and  the  trades  of  master  bricklayer,  petroleum-well 
driller,  and  mining  foreman,  together  with  instruction  in  the  decoration  of 
stained  ghiss,  mechanical  drawing,  painting  of  stage  scenery,  commercial  art 
electrotyping,  bricklaying,  and  mining,  in  the  school  of  master  builders.  > 

.\11  the  studies  in  purely  theoretical  subjects,  including  those  of  the  course  in 
electrical  engineering,  will  be  much  the  same  during  the  first  year,  and  thus  sup- 
])lement  the  instruction  given  by  the  primary  school.  In  the  workshops,  however, 
the  pupil  will  begin  to  six'cialize  at  once  in  his  i)articular  craft.  The  programs  for 
the  second  year  differ  much  more,  the  work  of  the  student  l)ecoming  increasingly 
s|)ecialized  in  his  chosen  trade. 

In  order  that  the  student  may  benefit  directly  from  his  instruction,  no  matter 
how  long  he  may  be  able  to  attend  these  schools,  the  program  has  been  arranged 
so  that,  at  the  end  of  his  first  year,  a  student  shall  have  received  theoretical  and 
practical  training  equivalent  to  that  of  a  well  prepared  apprentice;  on  completing 
twt»  years  of  study,  the  training  of  a  specialized  worker;  after  three,  that  of  a 
journeyman;  and  after  four,  that  of  a  master  tradesman. 

Students  who  have  successfully  completed  four  years  of  study  to  become  a 
master  mechanic  and  who  wish  to  continue  their  studies  in  the  field  of  electrical 
engineering,  may  do  so  without  other  preparation;  those  graduating  as  master 
electricians  will  be  almost  equally  well  prepared  to  take  the  course.  They  will 
l)e  recpiired  to  take  some  classes  in  higher  mathematics  and  other  subjects  which 
they  will  not  yet  have  studied,  Imt  they  will  have  the  advantage  of  a  greater 
knowledge  of  electricity  than  the  master  mechanic. 

Besides  the  sc1um)1s  previously  mentioned,  the  dei)artment  intends  to  establish 
another  esjjecially  for  adult  lalmrers.  The  curriculum  of  the  commercial  schools 
will  remain  the  same.  {El  Universal,  January  22,  1931.) 
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Developmext  of  spouts. — Information  secured  through  the  sports 
census  recently  taken  in  Mexico  reveals  jireat  ])ro‘;ress  in  this  aspect 
of  national  life.  Althou<rh,  accordifijr  to  the  National  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  complete  data  on  this  subject  is  still  unavailable,  sufficient 
has  already  been  received  to  sketch  a  {general  outline  of  the  situation. 

At  the  pre.sent  time  there  are  1,878  sports  associations  with  a  total 
membership  of  122,318  men  and  women  in  the  Republic.  Of  this 
number,  530  associations  with  48,(541  members  are  located  in  the 
Federal  District.  Tho.se  next  in  importance  as  refiards  membership 
are  Jalisco,  Nuevo  Leon,  Vera  Cruz,  Coahuila,  (’hihuahua,  Michoacan, 
Fuehla,  and  Guanajuato. 

Statistics  on  the  number  and  membership  of  orjjanizations  in  each 
of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Republic  are  as  follows: 


.stale  or  territory 

.\s.s(Kia- 

tions 

.Member¬ 

ship 

State  or  territory 

-X.ssocia- 

lions 

Member¬ 

ship 

-VRua.'iealientes-  - 

10 

012 

Nayarit 

1.1 

027 

Uamtieehe _ 

_  .  10 

20(i  ' 

Nuevo  l.eoii. 

20  ' 

7, 709 

Coahuila...  .  .. 

...  .|  70 

.1. 027 

Oaxaca . . 

.’»0 

l,4s:i 

Colima.. 

472 

Puebla. . 

10.1 

3. 4.14 

Chiapas _  -  .  - 

1  41 

2,  (HI 

Querelaro. 

3 

IH7 

Chihuahua 

4,  44H 

Quintana  Kimi 

1 

74 

Duranito  . 

IS 

1.02."> 

.San  l.uis  Potosi 

.12 

2,ttVl 

Guanajuato.. 

m 

3,4US 

Sinaloa... 

17 

1,030 

Guerrero 

07 

2. 

Sonora ... 

33 

1,934 

UMalgo . 

04 

2,004 

Taba.sco 

;  12 

039 

Jalisco. .  _ 

HO 

10.  SOU 

Tamaulipas 

. '  2S 

1,S01 

latwer  California. . . 

11 

l.2:iU 

TIaxcala 

32 

943 

.Mexico . . 

T.'t 

2, 140 

Vera  Crui 

9f> 

.1,288 

.Michoacan .  . 

...  no 

3,791 

,  Yucatan . . 

:is 

2,408 

.Morelos . 

_  32 

092 

1 

Zacatecas. 

.11 

1,7.18 

(tv  Cnivertal,  Mexico  City,  January  liCtl.) 


PARAGUAY 

Visit  of  Paraguayax  students  to  Uruguay. — A  large  group  of 
students,  teachei-s  and  alumni  of  the  Artigas  School  in  Asuncion, 
totaling  150  in  number,  returned  to  the  Paraguayan  capital  during 
January  after  an  extended  visit  to  ITuguay,  where  they  attended  the 
celebration  of  that  country^’s  centenary  of  independence.  One  of  their 
first  acts  upon  returning  was  to  deliver  to  President  Guggiari  the 
personal  message  with  which  they  had  been  entrusted  by  Dr.  Juan 
Campisteguy,  President  of  Uruguay.  Afterwards  they  formally  pre¬ 
sented  gold  medals  commemorative  of  the  centenary"  to  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Director  General  of  Schools. 

While  in  Montevideo,  the  students  were  the  recipients  of  eveiy* 
courtesy  and  were  made  the  center  of  a  constant  succession  of  social 
events.  Besides  these  activities  and  attendance  at  numerous  official 
ceremonies,  they"  were  given  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  various  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  and  other  points  of  interest  in  the  city.  One 
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younp:  woman  of  the  party  was  honored  by  the  Uruguayan  Govern¬ 
ment  by  the  award  of  a  special  scholarship  for  the  study  of  music  in 
Montevideo,  and  several  others  remained  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Committee  for  the  Celebration  of  the  Centenary  to  attend  the  teachers’ 
summer  course  held  in  that  city.  {El  Dlario,  Asuncidn,  January  21, 
22,26,1931.) 

UNITED  STATES 

I’lrKKTO  Kican-Mexican  debate. — A  debating  team  from  the 
University  of  Puerto  Rico  is  touring  the  United  States  and  holding 
debates  with  the  university  teams  throughout  the  country.  The 
debates,  which  are  usually  in  English,  are  on  subjects  of  national  and 
international  interest.  The  Puerto  Rican  team  will  meet  one  from 
the  University  of  Mexico  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  April  15;  the 
debate  is  to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  George  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity  on  the  subject:  “Rexolred,  That  the  future  of  Latin  America 
depends  upon  the  adoption  of  closer  bonds  with  the  United  States  on 
the  basis  of  eciuality.” 

URUGUAY 

National  fine  auts  exhibition. — The  national  fine  arts  exhibi¬ 
tion,  held  in  Montevideo  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Cen¬ 
tenary  Commission  as  a  feature  of  the  celebration  in  commemoration 
of  the  centenary  of  the  oath  to  the  Uruguayan  Constitution,  was 
opened  with  appropriate  exercises  on  February  5,  1931.  Among 
those  present  were  the  President  of  the  National  Administrative 
Council,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  other  high  Government 
officials,  and  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps.  Great  interest  was 
manifested  in  the  exposition  by  artists  throughout  the  Republic, 
more  than  100  of  whom  participated.  Practically  every  branch  of 
art,  including  such  varied  forms  as  painting,  sculpture,  printing,  gold 
and  silver  work,  drawing,  ceramics,  and  iron  and  glass  work,  was 
represented  among  the  exhibits.  Prizes  were  awarded  the  best 
exhibits  in  each  group.  {La  Manana,  Montevideo,  February  5  and  6, 
1931.) 

Gift  to  International  Relations  Club. — During  January  the 
library  of  the  International  Relations  Club,  an  organization  composed 
of  students  attending  the  National  University,  was  made  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  a  fine  collection  of  books.  The  collection,  which  was  a 
gift  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  was  for¬ 
mally  presented  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  club  on  January  29, 
1931.  {La  Manana,  Montevideo,  January  30,  1931.) 

VENEZUELA 

New  courses  offered.  —In  order  to  make  the  medical  courses  in 
Venezuela  as  complete  and  as  practical  as  possible,  four  new  courses 
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have  been  added  to  tlie  eurriciduin  of  the  medical  school  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Venezuela  hy  decree  of  the  President  of  the  Republic. 
They  are  practice  courses  in  eye  diseases,  diseases  of  the  ears,  nose, 
and  throat,  pediatrics  and  child  surfjery,  and  orthopedics,  and  will 
ho  open  to  students  in  the  third  or  later  years  of  medical  school. 

New  courses  recently  established  hy  presidential  decree  in  the 
Caracas  School  of  Music  are  a  general  history  of  music,  and  the 
teaching  of  the  oboe,  English  horn  and  bassoon,  the  harp  (advanced 
lessons),  and  the  violoncello  and  bass  viol.  {Gaceta  Ofiexal,  Caracas, 
January  8,  1931,  and  El  Vnirerml,  Caracas,  January  18,  1931.) 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  SOCIAL  WELFARE 

ARGENTINA 

Welfake  Board  for  Prisoners  ox  Parole. — By  a  decree  of  the 
Ministry  of  Government  issued  on  January  8, 1931,  the  Welfare  Board 
for  Prisoners  on  Parole  was  established  in  the  Province  of  Buenos 
Aires.  The  board  will  consist  of  a  central  committee,  whose  head¬ 
quarters  are  to  be  in  the  judicial  district  of  the  Federal  capital, 
and  five  subcommittees,  one  for  each  remaining  judicial  di.strict  of 
the  Province.  The  central  committee  is  to  be  compost'd  of  seven 
members,  and  the  subcommittees  of  three  apiece,  all  of  whom  will 
serve  ad  honorem;  membership  is  limited  to  citizens  who  have  held  a 
criminal  court  magistracy,  or  who  are  specialists  in  penal  science. 

According  to  the  tenns  of  the  decree,  notice  of  every  parole  granted 
by  the  Provincial  Parole  Commission  must  be  sent  immediately  to 
the  board,  accompanied  by  a  statement  which  shall  include  details 
of  the  character,  ability,  and  vocational  training  of  the  prisoner,  the 
funds  due  him  under  article  11  of  the  Penal  Code,  and,  if  he  has  a 
family  dependent  upon  him,  its  size  and  economic  situation.  The 
board  is  to  endeavor  to  find  employment  for  every  prisoner  on  parole ; 
in  case  such  a  one  is  unable  to  maintain  himself  and  his  family  from 
his  w'ages,  the  board  may,  at  its  discretion,  grant  him  a  daily  stipend 
adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  case.  If  the  employment  secured  is 
at  a  distant  point,  the  board  may  provide  transportation  for  him  and 
his  family.  The  prisoner  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  board 
throughout  the  duration  of  his  parole  and  must  report  to  it  regularly; 
his  employer  shall  be  asked  to  render  an  account  of  his  ability  and 
his  conduct,  as  well  as  to  notify  the  board  within  24  hours  if  the 
man  fails  to  appear  at  work,  or  is  discharged. 

The  board  must  make  a  quarterly  report  on  each  person  under  its 
authority  to  the  proper  parole  commission,  which  is  to  be  notified 
at  once  whenever  a  period  of  parole  is  over  and  the  responsibility  of 
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the  welfare  board  ended.  {Ln  Prenm,  Buenos  Aires,  Januar\'  9, 
1931.) 

Institute  of  Radium  and  Physiotherapy. — The  Municipal  In¬ 
stitute  of  Radium  and  Physiotherapy,  whose  construction  was  one  of 
the  most  imjiortant  public  works  recently  undertaken  in  Buenos  Aires, 
has  now  been  completed  and  was  formally  opened  during  February. 

The  construction  of  the  building  was  begun  in  October,  1929.  It 
occupies  a  site  10,000  square  meters  (square  meter  equals  10.26  square 
feet)  in  area  and  was  erected  at  a  total  cost  of  1,050,000  pesos.  The 
main  portion  of  the  structure  is  five  stories  high  and  the  wings,  three 
stories.  As  regards  construction  and  equipment  it  is  modern  in 
every  detail. 

The  institute  contains  sections  for  the  application  of  various  types 
of  treatment  including  radiotherapy,  electrotherapy,  diathermacy. 
X-rays,  phototherapy,  kinesitherapy,  and  hydrotherapy,  a  laboratory, 
administrative  offices,  and  a  ward  containing  60  beds  for  patients 
who  require  temporary  hospitalization.  Its  staff  numbers  170  em¬ 
ployees,  140  of  whom  are  engaged  in  technical  work. 

The  fees  charged  by  the  institute  are  based  on  the  income  of  pa¬ 
tients,  who  are  divided  into  three  general  groups,  one  representing 
those  who  received  less  than  3,600  pesos  annually,  another  those 
receiving  between  3,601  and  5,400  pesos  a  year  and  the  third  those 
whose  salaries  are  between  5,401  and  7,200  pesos  annually.  Persons 
in  the  first  class  are  treated  free  of  charge.  Unmarried  persons  re¬ 
ceiving  a  salarr  of  between  5,401  and  7,200  pesos  will  he  required  to 
pay  the  maximum  fee  charged  patients  in  that  group,  but  a  reduction 
is  made  for  those  supporting  a  family,  the  exact  amount  being  deter¬ 
mined  by  tbeir  resources  and  number  of  dependents.  Persons  having 
an  income  of  over  7,200  pesos  a  year  will  not  be  admitted  for  treat¬ 
ment.  The  institute  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Humberto  H. 
Carelli.  {La  Prenm,  Buenos  Aires,  January  17,  1931.) 

BRAZIL 

Sao  Paulo  opens  its  first  playground. — The  first  playground  to 
be  installed  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  was  inaugurated  on  December 
25,  1930.  Toys  were  distributed  to  the  many  children  who  were 
|)resent  on  the  first  day.  Located  in  Dom  Pedro  II  Park,  this  play¬ 
ground  is  the  first  of  a  series  to  be  constructed  in  the  city  of  Sao 
Paulo.  {Diario  Popular,  Sao  Paulo,  December  18,  24,  26,  1930.) 

CHILE 

New  pharmacopceia. — On  December  31,  1930,  the  department  of 
social  welfare  appointed  the  following  commission  to  draw  up  a 
new  Chilean  pharmacopa?ia:  Doctors,  Emilio  Aldunate  B.,  Armando 
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Soto  Parada,  Flaviano  Meza  O.,  Alfredo  Gumberg,  and  Oscar  Koref; 
pharmacists,  Roberto  Donoso,  Cesar  I^eyton,  Bernardino  Ceppi, 
Guillermo  Garda  Latorre,  Francisco  Hermindez,  and  Carlos  Greene. 
{El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  January  1,  1931.) 

Women’s  Red  Cross  Society. — The  annual  report  for  1930  of  the 
Women’s  Red  Cross  Society  contained  the  following  interesting 
information: 

The  dispensary,  opened  on  May  o,  1930,  attended  to  4,382  patients. 
The  eye,  ears,  nose,  and  throat,  and  dental  clinics,  opened  at  the 
instigation  of  the  central  committee,  cared  for  a  total  of  5,275  patients. 
Nurses  connected  with  the  institution  gave  numerous  health  examina¬ 
tions  to  school  children,  many  of  whom  were  sent  to  the  summer 
camps  established  at  San  Jos4de  Maipo  and  at  Papudo.  Over  1,600 
pieces  of  clothing,  the  majority  made  by  members  of  the  society, 
were  distributed  to  needy  school  children.  {El  Mercurio,  Santiago, 
December  27,  1930.) 

CUBA 

Labor.atouy  for  water  analysis. — In  Vento  the  State  has 
equipped  a  modern  chemico-hacteriological  laboratory  for  the  analysis 
of  all  water  supplied  to  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  Republic. 
Water  to  be  analyzed  is  sent  from  all  parts  of  Cuba  in  sterile  flasks 
carefully  packed  and  sealed  in  thermos  bottles,  so  that  the  composition 
of  the  water  may  not  be  affected  by  changes  in  temperature.  {Boletln 
de  Obras  Publicas,  Habana,  October-December,  1930.) 

Hospital  opened  with  conferring  of  medals. — On  February  3, 
1931,  the  new  Carlos  J.  Finlay  Hospital  was  opened  with  especial 
ceremonies  in  Santiago  de  Cuba.  The  hospital  has  been  equipped 
with  a  fine  laboratory  by  the  Department  of  Public  Health  and 
Welfare.  Dr.  Lopez  Silvero,  represented  the  Department  of  Public 
Health,  and  at  a  special  meeting,  conferred  medals  on  the  Cuban 
doctors  who  rendered  such  valuable  services  in  Santo  Domingo  at  the 
time  of  the  disaster  of  1930.  On  the  same  trip.  Dr.  Lopez  Silvero 
conferred  medals  on  army  doctors  whose  services  in  the  neighboring 
island  were  also  noteworthy.  {Diario  de  la  Marina,  Habana,  February 
5  and  10,  1931.) 

HONDURAS 

Center  for  homeless  girls. — In  the  autumn  of  1930  there  was 
formed  in  Honduras  a  society  known  as  the  Contmittee  to  Aid  Home¬ 
less  Girls,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sehora  Chinda  de  Mejia  Colindres 
and  with  a  membership  composed  of  representatives  of  the  12  most 
important  social  entities.  The  main  object  of  the  committee  is  to 
organize  the  first  women’s  industrial  colony  in  the  Republic. 
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The  colony,  which  will  he  established  in  Tegucigalpa  or  its  environs, 
will  accept  only  young  women  who  have  no  home,  or  whose  home 
surroundings  are  undesirable.  At  the  colony  all  will  he  taught  arith¬ 
metic,  reading,  and  writing,  and  given  some  training  to  prepare  them 
to  earn  their  own  living.  The  training  will  be  of  two  sorts:  The  first, 
for  domestic  service,  will  include  cooking  and  table  setting,  sewing, 
washing  and  ironing,  child  care,  and  general  hygiene;  the  second,  for 
industrial  positions,  will  enable  the  girls  to  enter  such  small  industries 
as  commercial  laundries  and  dyeing  establishments,  florists  shops, 
and  perfume,  stocking  and  other  clothing,  and  paper  and  leather 
novelties  factories.  The  colony  will  be  able  to  care  for  60  or  80  girls; 
already  many  applications  have  been  received. 

It  is  e.xpected  that  the  group  will  be  entirely  self-supporting,  once 
it  has  been  established.  Orders  will  be  accepted  from  the  public  in 
the  dress-making,  laundry,  and  dyeing  sections,  and  a  part  of  the  in¬ 
come  so  received  will  be  set  aside  for  the  expenses  of  the  colony,  the 
rest  to  he  given  the  girls  themselves  when  they  leave.  There  will  also 
he  a  farm  in  connection  with  the  institution,  not  only  to  give  practice 
in  gardening  and  the  care  of  animals,  hut  also  to  supply  its  needs. 
{FJ  Sol,  Tegucigalpa,  January  7,  1931.) 
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Ex-prkside\t  Soto  Alfaro. — Ex-president  Bernardo  Soto  Alfaro 
died  in  San  Jose  on  January  28,  1931.  Senor  Soto  Alfaro,  who  was 
horn  in  Alajuela  on  February  12,  1854,  had  a  long  and  distinguished 
career  in  the  service  of  his  country.  His  first  public  office  was  that 
of  Governor  of  Alajuela,  a  position  to  which  he  was  appointed  in 
1881.  In  1882  he  was  appointed  to  the  cabinet,  in  which  he  held 
several  portfolios  during  the  ensuing  yeai^s.  His  work  as  Secretary 
of  State  was  j)articularly  notable,  for  it  was  largely  due  to  his  labors 
that  the  foreign  and  internal  debts  were  clarified,  and  many  financial, 
health,  and  other  national  reforms  undertaken.  Upon  the  death  of 
President  Fernandez,  in  1885,  he  became  President  of  the  Republic 
for  the  rest  of  that  term,  and  was  elected  president  for  the  following 
four  years  in  1886.  In  his  administration,  work  on  the  Atlantic 
Railway  was  pushed,  a  new  Civil  Code  put  into  effect,  and  public 
instruction  reorganized.  During  his  lifetime,  Senor  Soto  Alfaro  was 
the  recipient  of  many  honors  from  foreign  governments  and  institu¬ 
tions.  E.\-president  Soto  Alfaro  was  buried  with  official  ceremonies, 
and  three  days  of  national  mourning  were  decreed  by  President 
Gonzitlez  Vfquez.  {La  Gaceta,  San  Jose,  January  29,  1931.) 


SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  CONSULAR  REPORTS 

REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  MARCH  16,  1931 


I  ] 

Subjeot  Date 

AROENTINA  ItKtl 

Inorease  in  Argentina  jKtstal  rates . .  Feb.  18} 

BOUVA  I 

Review  of  eoniraerce  and  industries  of  Holivia,  <iuarter  ende<l  Jan.  4  i 
Dee.  31,  1930.  I 

BRAZIL 


Review  of  the  .Santos  District,  riuarter  ende<l  Dec.  31,  MHO _ |  Jan.  12 

Tobacco  an<l  cigarette  prwluction  of  State  of  t'eara . i-.-ilo _ 

Immigration  into  the  State  of  Rio  tlrande  do  Siil  in  1930 . '  Jan.  15 

t'itizenship  law . . .  Jan.  17 

The  Municipal  budget  for  the  year  1931 .  Jan.  22 

Ilrazilian  |>ustage  rates  re<luced . . .  Jan.  28 

Restrictions  of  exchange  nitrations  modified . .  Feb.  12 

I'HILK 


Review  of  the  .Antofagasta  District,  quarter  en<led  Dec.  31,1930 
Review  of  Iquique  District,  quarter  ended  Dec.  31,  1930 _ 


Thermoelectric  power  plant  ami  public-utility  improvements 
proiK)se<l  for  Valparaiso. 

I*ropose<l  construction  of  bridge  over  the  Ilio-Ilio  River  at 
Concepcion. 

COLOMBIA 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Santa  Marta  District, 
quarter  enileil  Dec.  31,  1930. 

Copy  of  decree  for  the  construction  of  liuenaxentura . 


Population  of  the  Department  of  Bolivar . . 

CUBA 

Vew  Bank  established  in  Ilabana . . 

EL  .SALVAIKIR 

M  iscellaneoiis  notes;  .sugar  prices,  coffee  export  s,  si>orts . . 

Decree  of  Jan.  2:1. 1931,  Diario  Oflcialof  Jan.  24, 1931,  F)1  Salva¬ 
dor  to  celebrate  Pan  .American  Day. 


Review  of  commerce  and  industries,  (piarter  ende<l  Dec.  31, 
1930. 

IIONni'RAS 

Results  in  llomhirLS  of  the  Sixth  Cnngres.s  of  the  iicrinancnt 
International  .A.s.s<iciation  of  Road  Congresses. 


Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

..-<Io 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb. 


Feb. 

Feb. 


10  j 

21  I 
10  I 


Flans  for  a  subterrerean  passageway  for  iiedestriaiis  in  .Mexico 
City. 

PANAMA 

Reiwtof  the  Canal  Zone  ex|>erimental  gardens  for  the  year  1929.! 

VENEZfELA  | 

Review  of  commerce  ami  industries  of  La  (iuaira  District,  1 
quarter  ended  Dec.  31,  19.30. 


Author 


.A.  M.  AVarren,  consul  at 
Buenos  .Aires. 


Paul  C.  Daniels,  vice  consul  at 
La  Paz. 


.Arthur  ().  Parsloe,  vice  consul 
at  Santos. 

F.  van  den  .Arend,  consul  at 
Pernambuco. 

C.  R.  Nesmith,  consul  at  Porto 
Alegre. 

Theemba.s.sy,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Claude  1.  Dawson,  consul  gen¬ 
eral  at  Rio  lie  Janeiro. 

Do. 

Do. 


Thomas  S.  Horn,  consul  at 
Antofi^asta. 

S.  L.  Wilkinson,  vice  consul  at 
Iquique. 

C.  F.  Deichman,  consul  general 
at  Valparaiso. 

Do. 


LaA'erne  Baldwin,  vice  consul 
at  .Santa  Marta. 

11.  D.  Myers,  vir«  consul  at 
Buenaventura. 

Kli  Taylor,  vice  consul  at 
Cartagena. 


F.  T.  F.  Dumont,  consul  gen¬ 
eral  at  Ilabana. 


Legation,  San  Salvador. 
Do. 


Donald  R.  Heath,  consul  at 
Port  au  I’rince. 


Rolicrt  F'.  Fernald,  con.siil  at 
Tegucigalpa. 


Roliert  Frazer,  consul  general 
at  Mexico  City. 


H.  O.  Williams,  consul  at 
Panama  City. 


Ben  C.  Matthews,  vice  consul 
at  La  (Iuaira. 
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